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Concerning ideas that 


Most of the nation’s business, it is said, is trans- 
acted before noon. And often planned, it could 
be added, before the office is ever reached. Isn’t 
it wasteful to dissipate a day’s fresh energy by 
beginning it in surroundings that would depress 
aclam? Or to dull the keen edge of good spirits 


hunting a waste stopper that’s lost. The day 


are born while shaving 
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profits from Crane plumbing beauty and quality. 
In dwelling or business building, Crane fixtures, 
valves, and fittings not only save time and pro- 
mote efficiency but add far more than their cost 
to sale and rental values. Ask your architect. 
For purchase and installation, consult a Crane 


Qualified Contractor-Dealer, always a registered 


started...and ended... right is onlyoneofthe | or licensed master plumber or heating contractor. 
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Two 
LINE 
Editorials 


A little more encouraging business- 
Wise. 


Drop gloom and activity will rise. 
Stocks look sold to a standstill. 


November may ‘bring chilly blasts 
for the Administration. 


Has France, in piling up moun- 
tains of gold, a suspicious eye on 
Mussolini? 


Cotton looks a bargain. 


Our latest tariff wall has effec- 
tively shut out all foreign popular- 
ity. 


Oil leaders decree: “Dam oil or be 
damned.” 

Not all union workers are getting 
union pay. 

Savings are increasing—a prelude 
to prosperity. 


Expect some price-cutting. 


Hoover's stock wont rise until 
other stocks rise. 


Significant? August’s failures fell 
below 20,000; first time this year. 


One of our very biggest industrial 
companies has been almost the most 
panicky canceller of advertising con- 
tracts in the country. But its head 
poses as a business statesman! 


News: General Foods Corporation 
announces: “Opening of oyster sea- 
son gives employment to 15,000 
men.” 


Fall should send confidence up. 


Building wages a are out of line with 
other wage earners’. 


Will the last quarter rank first in- 
dustrially? 
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Trenton Central Senior High School, \ 
N. J. Engineers: Runyon & Carey, Newark, N. J. General Contractor: Karno-Smith Construction Co., Trenton, 
N. J. Heating & Ventilating Contractors: Murland Engineering Co., New York City 


pupils... 
pools .. 
And, of course, the most modern of ventilating 
systems...every room flooded with pure, invigor- 
ating air supplied by Sturtevant Ventilating Fans. 



























Trenton, N. J. Architects: Ernest Sibley and Lawrence C. Licht, Palisade, 


HOSE barefoot youngsters who went to the “little 
schoolhouse on the hill”—whose gym was the:barn 
—who did their “jack-knives” in the old swimmin’ 
hole! How their eyes would pop—if they could see the 
world’s largest high school at Trenton, New Jersey! 


some school!” you can hear them gasp in 


amazement. Over 13 acres of stately buildings... 


acre campus...accommodations for 3000 
the last word in gyms and swimming 
.a restaurant...and many other features! 


It is significant that Sturtevant Fans were the choice 
not only for this, the world’s largest high school, 
but also for the world’s largest office building, the 
great 85-story Empire State now being erected in 
New York City. 

B. F. Sturtevant Company: Main Offices at Hyde 
Park, Boston, Mass., Chicago, San Francisco; Branch 


in principal cities. 
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HEATING-VENTILATING AND 
POWER PLANT EQUIPMENT 
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ooking 
Ahead 


With the 
Forbes Editors 


L: we were to list the con- 
cerns—manufacturers, dealers, de- 
partment stores, house organs, trust 
companies, banks, real estate brokers, 
publishers, printers, jewelers—who 
asked for reprints or permission to 
reprint Herbert Casson’s “buck-up” 
article in the August 15 issue it 
would fill this column and more. 

It went out in the New York 
Printing News, was reprinted by the 
Hearst house organ, it was used for 
editorial emphasis by Commerce and 
Finance and Hardware Age, it was 
sent in industrial bulletins to hun- 
dreds of thousands of workers as 
well as foremen. Investors saw it. 
Business was stimulated. 

The caption was neatly para- 
phrased by the Wilmington, North 
Carolina Star under the words “Rise 
Up and Buy!” That was what Mr. 
Casson had in mind with his Biblical 
metaphor and his concluding words: 
“Rise and Walk!” He meant buy, 
urging those who still had faith in 
the future of America to buy from 
pessimists. 

FORBES thought well enough of 
Mr. Casson’s advice to advertise it. 
It worked and again drew attention 
to one of the best business writers 
we have. 


W\ E have Chambers of 


Commerce, trade association and the 
trade practice conferences, all doing 
their bit to improve business. Why 
not carry the idea one step farther 
and let retailers, wholesalers, and the 
trade bankers in each particular line, 
meet to discuss what has happened 
in their trade, to see what is the out- 
look for business, to learn what the 
public wants and how much it can 
buy of their output ? 

Gilmore Iden, who is in close touch 
with the activities of the American 
Trade Association executives, is giv- 
ing Forpes readers an insight into 
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Uncle Sam says 


LOS ANGELES POPULATION NOW 


1,231,730 


A GAIN OF 655,057 OR 113% SINCE 
1920 + + THIS IS 136% MORE THAN 
THE COMBINED INCREASES OF THE 
FOUR NEXT LARGEST : 
PACIFIC COAST 


CITIES 


T ypicai 
Street 
Scene, 
7th and 
Broadway 
Los 
Angeles 


Industrial Los Angeles County 
PoPULATION 2,199,657 


MANUFACTURING EXECUTIVES ARE INVITED TO WRITE TO THE INDUSTRIAL DEPARTMENT, LOS ANGELES 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, FOR DETAILED INFORMATION REGARDING THIS GREAT WESTERN MARKET 
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MANUFACTURE IT 
WHERE IT’S SOLD. 


Merchandising has increased its tempo. 
Manufacturing must speed up to keep in step. 
The merchant now plays for quicker turnover 
and carries correspondingly smaller stocks—but 
replenishes more frequently. The source of 
supply must be at hand. 

Factories and branch plants must be intelli- 
gently placed to take care of immediate delivery 
—salesmen must be within an overnight jump 
by train or a few hours by airplane from the 
customer — “six months” delivery datings are 
obsolete. 

Fort Worth is already recognized as the manu- 
facturing center of the Southwest. It is the finan- 
cial and transportation center of a huge and 
rapidly growing territory. 

Here, every condition is favorable to the manu- 
facturer. 

With an unlimited supply of natural gas; power 
rates as low or lower than at any other point 
in the southwest; unexcelled transportation facil- 
ities; an abundant supply of intelligent, native- 
white labor; a bountiful water supply with low 
water rates; an ideal climate for 
year around operation and the most 
rapidly developing consuming terri- 
tory in the country— 


(ti 
FORT WORTH IS DOMINANT AS rer eae 
A MANUFACTURING CENTER. 




























WRITE TODAY FOR YOUR 
“INDUSTRIAL FORT 
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I! TRUNK LINES 


FORT WORTH 


THE MANUFACTURING AND TRANSPORTATION 
CENTRE OF THE SOUTHWEST 












For Information, Address Publicity Department 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, FORT WORTH, TEXAS 
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the outstanding examples of service 
to the bigger industries by the trade 
association. It has one great virtue, 
it represents horizontally the. entire 
group or industry. Its limitatipns are 
in failing to reach the distributors. 
A. Lincoln Filene, the Boston mer- 
chant, knows from his own. experi- 
ence the great waste that results 
from the lack of co-ordination be- 
tween the producers and consumers, 
a difficulty which has been aggra- 
vated by cautious buying in small 
quantities. He sees a solution in a 
new form of organization or insti- 
tute, which will include the repre- 
sentatives of banks. His article will 
appear in a forthcoming issue. - 


: ALrrep BAXTER 
shows the relatively insignificant 
place of Russia as a nation inter- 
ested in world trade, being but little 
further along than China, but never- 
theless the one hundred millions of 
dollars in trade with the United 
States bulks large in the news re- 
ports and editorial comment. 

At present the Soviet Government 
is engaged in a prodigious effort to 
industrialize the vast area it con- 
trols and since it cannot have Ameri- 
can capital to do it with to any large 
extent it is importing American 
brains. 

How the bulk of the business is 
done between American business con- 
cerns and the Soviet operated in- 
dustries will be touched upon in the 
next article, as well as the profits 
that are in the exchange and what are 
the tendencies. Those who have 
been thinking of Russia as a possible 
outlet will be interested in the ar- 
ticle. The first instalment appears 
in this issue. 


AS it Xenophon who 
said: “Agriculture is an art which 
will enrich those who diligently prac- 
tice it; provided they understand it; 
but if they do not understand it, it 
matters not how hard they may labor 
at it, it leaves them in poverty ?” 

The small farmer has been in 
poverty, steadily falling back in the 
race since 1900 for lack of capital, 
lack of purchasing power, lack of 
selling facility, lack of credit. The 
Farm Board is trying to remedy this 
in a series of experiments which are 
astonishing in an age when people 
still talk of individualism as im- 
portant. 

Farm management plans are suc- 
ceeding in spite of the traditional no- 
tions, which are nothing more than 
notions. Young farmers want to get 
on farms where the other party 
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Toa Five Thousand Dollar Man 
who would like to be making 


$10,000 


















Men who are satisfied with 

routine salary raises will not 

be interested in this advertisement. 

There are many sources from which 

they can get the sort of training that 

will satisfy their modest ambitions. 

Men, on the other hand, who are 

interested in doubling their earnings 

will find in this page much food for 
thought—and for action. 

The training of the Alexander 
Hamilton Institute was designed for 
men who feel instinctively that 
their proper place is among those 
who pay wages instead of receive 
them—whose biggest earnings come 
out of the profits of the businesses in 
which they are engaged. Its mission 
is to fit them for these more profit- 
able positions in a shorter time. And 
the results of its training are meas- 
ured not in slowly rising salaries, but 
in incomes doubled and tripled in a 
few years. 

Heads of businesses all over the 
country are sympathetic with the 
Institute’s work, because it helps 
to develop the executives they so 
sorely need. Here are just a few of 
the cases of increased income that 
our subscribers have told us about 
in the last few months. Their names 
are all on file at Institute head- 
quarters: 


SUBSCRIBER A. 
Was Works Engineer at $4,200. 
Now Vice-President and General 
Manager at $18,000. 


SUBSCRIBER B. 
Was Manager at $3,600. 
Now Regional Manager at $15,000. 


SUBSCRIBER C. 
Was Production Manager at $4,800. 
Now President at $21,600. 


SUBSCRIBER D. 
Was Production Manager at $2,400. 
Now General Manager at $8,400. 


SUBSCRIBER E, 
Was Business Manager at $2,400. 
Now General Manager at $20,000. 


Here’s further proof that 
this training pays 


Some of the presidents of corpora- 


tions who are enrolled are William 
Wrigley, Jr., President, The William 
Wrigley Jr. Company (Wrigley’s 
Gum); Thomas H. Beck, President, 
P. F. Collier & Son Company; Fran- 
cis A. Countway, President, Lever 
Brothers Company (Manufacturers 
of Lux and Lifebuoy Soap); EdwinA. 
Fuller, President, Fuller Construc- 
tion Company; Roy Howard, Chair- 
man of the Board, Scripps- Howard 
Newspapers; Charles E. Hires, Pres- 
ident, Hires Root Beer Company. 

The judgment of such men is an 
argument stronger than anything 
we could write. 


Are you in business for 
your health? 


Money isn’t everything. But we will 
all admit that income is after all a 
pretty accurate measure of success 
in business. 

There is many a man of real abil- 
ity who is kidding himself into con- 
tentment with his progress simply 
because he is making more money 
than some of his friends. He is satis- 


ALEXANDER HAMILTON 








fied with a five or ten thousand dol- 
lar salary when with a little added 
knowledge he could easily be making 
ten or twenty thousand. 

Superior knowledge is behind 
every business success. And the ab- 
surd part of it is that you have to 
know only a /itt/e bit more than your 
competitor to make a /ot more money. 


How to get the facts 


Where can you get this extra knowl- 
edge that can make such a tremen- 
dous difference in your business life? 
We invite you to send for a book 
that tells where, and how. It is a 
book of facts—facts about the In- 
stitute’s training. It is called “What 
an Executive Should Know.” 

This book costs nothing because 
it is worth only what you make it 
worth. It is a book that should 
be read by every man who expects 
to win a secure place for himself in 
the next five years. , 

Will you send for it? The coupon 
below will bring it to your desk. 








To the Alexander Hamilton Institute, 340 
Astor Place, New York City. (In Canada 
address Alexander Hamilton Institute, Ltd., 
C. P. R. Building, Toronto.) 


Send me “What an Executive Should Know,” 
which I may keep without charge. 
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T... boilers, 


side by side, tell a 


startling Iron Fireman story 


Hand firing is exactly like 
burning a candle upside 
down. It makes smoke 
for the 


same reason 














Jron Fireman ‘Forced Underfirsng”’ 
is like burning a candle right side 
up. Both fuel and air come from 
below . . 


. no smoke . . . no waste. 








T wo somers of the same make and 
horsepower side by side . . . one man 
busy firing them . . . demand for all 
the steam these boilers can produce . . . 
then the owner installs an Iron Fire- 
man under one of them . . . and it picks 
up the load of both boilers and “walks 
away with it.” This happens often. 


Iron Fireman non-agitated forced 
underfiring makes a firebox tempera- 
ture 500 to 1000 degrees hotter than 
hand firing. The fire is hotter and stays 
hotter. It is not cooled every few 
minutes by opening the fire door as in 
hand firing. Combustible gases are 
consumed instead of being wasted in 
smoke. Through positive automatic 
controls, Iron Fireman is regulated 


by room temperature, water tempera- 
ture, or steam pressure. These controls 
hold heat or pressure exactly where 
it is wanted, automatically. 


As a result, Iron Fireman saves 
money ... much money! A recent 
questionnaire, answered in detail by 
392 users, showed fuel savings averag- 
ing 31.62 per cent—equivalent to an 
annual return of 39.44 per cent on the 
costs of their Iron Fireman Automatic 
Coal Burners. 


Complete data mailed on request. 
Iron Fireman Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Portland, Oregon. Branches: 
Cleveland, St. Louis, Chicago. Sub- 
sidiaries: New York, Milwaukee. 
Dealers in principal cities in United 
States and Canada. 
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Iron FIREMAN 


AUTOMATIC Cc 


.. the machine 
that made coal 


an automatic fuel’ 


OAL BURNER 
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knows what ought to be done and 1s 
interested in making money for both. 
That is why there is a big future in 
the farm management business that 
retains the individual’s incentive to 
do his best. A summary of this rural 
development will appear in Forpes. 


One day last Winter a 
little statement in the forecast of the 
United States Weather Bureau’s re- 
port heralded a worldwide price 
movement. It noted that the baro- 
meter had fallen in -Stockholm. 
Prices of wheat in the world markets 
had been going up and up and up. 
Europe was in the grip of a cold 
wave. When that bit of news was 
1ead and acted on the prices of wheat 
in Europe fell, and the prices in 
Chicago and Winnipeg fell. The cold 
wave was broken. 

From the Far North comes the 
weather that will make or mar a 
special. sale whether in New York, 
Chicago or Miami. A special radio 
from Great Slave Lake should put 
the wily business man on tiptoe for 
the heat or cold, rain or shine that 
affects what people will eat, drink or 
wear, and do. 

In this issue are given some of the 
important facts that those who deal 
with the public should know about to 
understand the changes that result 
from the weather and just what con- 
ditions create “a seller’s market.” 


Onze of the most popular 
contributors we have is Prof. Donald 
A. Laird, of Colgate. Our readers’ 
responses prove it. He has the knack 
of identifying himself with the de- 
sires of the average man. The average 
man, being interested in success 
whether in life, in love or in business, 
can readily identify himself with the 
cases which the doctor cites of men 
who have come under his scrutiny. 

ForseEs will print a series of ar- 
ticles this Fall on the subject -of emo- 
tional and mental development that 
will be helpful to ambitious folk. 


Ix rapid succession FoRBES 
has printed articles about the Rocke- 
fellers, the Fords, the Lamonts, and 
the Kreugers of the business world. 
A number of other notables will be 
portrayed in future issues but in 
the next and succeeding publications 
will be narratives of the achievements 
of average men, whose accomplish- 
ments are within the reach of all of 
us, given their brains and opportun- 
ity. Both country and city still offer 
chances to those who want to succeed. 
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Merchandise Mart, Chicago. Graham, Anderson, Probst G White, Architects. John Griffiths & Son Co., Builders. 
Built principally of Gray and Variegated Indiana Limestone from quarries of Indiana Limestone Company. 


For “The World’s Largest” 


... Indiana Limestone 


tage of Indiana Limestone construction. 
No costly cleaning of the stone exterior 
is necessary. Indiana Limestone ac- 
quires with age a mellow tone that in- 
creases its appeal. 


g 








IST Chicago’s most-talked-about new 
buildings and you find practically 
every one to be of Indiana Limestone. 
The Palmolive Building, Medinah Ath- 
letic Club, “333” North Michigan, the 
Foreman-State National Bank Building, 
Chicago Daily News Building . . . and 
shown here the great Merchandise Mart, 
the largest building in the world—occu- 


Most of the Indiana Limestone for 
modern buildings comes from the quar- 
ries of Indiana Limestone Company. 
With the old proven quarries among 





pying two entire blocks — all are of its holdings, and with modern produc- 

lisncetena. tion facilities, this Company is able to 
, supply Indiana Limestone anywhere at 

Brissics: ri ‘ well-defined reason for Ee, Soe ene prices which compare favorably with 

a Fo le —- natural stone cities indicate that in percentage of _ those of other building materials. 

in modern building . . . a trend that is 


space occupied, Indiana Limestone Let us send you an illustrated bro- 
buildings rank well above the general chure showing modern Indiana Lime- 
average. Where land values are high, stone buildings. We will gladly quote 
Indiana Limestone buildings pay! this factor of “drawing power” is on the cost of stone for any project you 
Tenants are attracted to these handsome _ especially important. may have in mind. Address Box 1977, 
structures. Investigations in leading Low upkeep cost is a further advan Service Bureau, Bedford, Indiana. 


INDIANA LIMESTONE COMPANY 


General Offices: Bedford, Indiana 


to be noted in other metropolitan cen- 
ters as well as in Chicago. 


Executive Offices: Tribune Tower, Chicago 
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FIRST U.S. DISTRIBUTION CENSUS 


A New Aid to American Industry 


Compiled with 
INTERNATIONAL ELECTRIC 
TABULATING and ACCOUNTING 
MACHINES 
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OR the first time in all history the United L 
States Government is analyzing the move- 
ment of a nation’s commodities from producers 
to dealers and consumers. 

The purpose of this statistical inquiry, con- 
ducted by the U.S. Census Bureau, is four-fold: 
To enable manufacturers to chart their poten- 
tial markets by variously defined trading areas; 
to make it possible for them to apportion with 
greater accuracy of judgment their selling and 
advertising expenses; to reveal the wasteful 
practices now current in our domestic distribu- 
tion system; and to lay the foundation for a 
more efficient handling. 

International Electric Tabulating and 
Accounting Machines (Hollerith Patents) have 
been chosen for the important task of recording, 
classifying, totaling, and tabulating in printed 
form the collected figure-facts. 

Applied to the accounting and statistical 
needs of your business, these machines will 
provide you also with enlightening information 
from which great savings will result. Ask one 
of our representatives to demonstrate how this 
can be done. 





} 
International Automatic 
Gang Punch 








. International Electric 
le : Sorting Machine 








International Electric 
Accounting Machine 


International Electric Tabulating and Accounting Machines 
International Time Recorders and Electric Time Systems 
Dayton Moneyweight Scales and Store Equipment 


Manufactured by 


Tiviciness Machines Corporation 
General Offices—270 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


FACTORIES CANADIAN DIVISION 
Endicott, N. Y. AGN Ss International Business Machines Co., Ltd. 
Dayton, Ohio Washington, D. C. . 300 Campbell Ave., West Toronto 
Toronto, Ont. Sindelfingen, Germany SUHINE 


é Ontario, Canada 
Paris, France London, England ‘ 


Branch Offices and Service Stations in All the Principal Cities of the World 
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“With All Thy Getting, Get Understanding” 
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FACT and COMMENT 


By B. 4. 
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NAP out of it! Gloom has reigned long enough. 

It is time to drop cowardice and exercise cour- 
age. Deflation has run an ample course—to carry 
it much further would mean needless destruction, 
criminal destruction. The country is sound at the 
core, sound politically, sound financially, sound 
industrially, sound commercially. Agricultural prices, 
too, have been thoroughly deflated, even over- 
depressed. The nation has its health. It has lost 





Snap Out Of lt! 


little or none of its real wealth. It ig living saner 
than when everyone was unrestrainedly optimistic. 
The time has come to cast off our doubts and fears, 
our hesitancy and timidity, our spasm of “nerves”. 
Summer, the season for holiday-making, is over. 
The season for fresh planning, new enterprise, hard 
work, driving force, initiative, concentration on 
business, is here. Let’s go. 
Snap out of it! 








WHERE ETURNING from a 12,000- 
MONEY mile tour across the Continent, 
ISN’T THE through our own Far West and 
ONLY GOD as far south as Mexico, the writer 


feels refreshed by contacts with 
people whose only concern isn’t Wall Street and who 
don’t have money as their only God. Away from our 
teeming Metropolitan cities of the East, fewer gigantic 
fortunes may be piled up; but most of the people live 
at least half-way rational lives. They may not be so 
feverishly ambitious, but they contrive to find more hap- 
piness. While they do not keep their noses constantly on 
the grindstone, they manage to achieve creditably. Their 
talk is not wholly of the market place, of money-making, 
of the record-smashing achievements they are bent upon 
accomplishing instanter. They take their work seriously 
enough ; but their work isn’t their whole life. Their play 


is a recognized part of their program. They attach gen- 
uine importance to friendships and friendliness. 

So, it is good to meet and mingle with such folks, to 
be admitted for a brief period into their intimate circles, 
to live their kind of life. 





FRATERNITY AKE one California institution, 
HAS FULL the Bohemian Club. Its thou- 
SWING sand and more members repair for 
HERE 


two or three weeks each year to 
their series of camps in the heart 
of a forest of redwoods hundreds of feet high and lit- 
erally thousands of years old. There they have built 
tent or more substantial camps amid fascinating sylvan 
and lake scenery. They start their hibernation by cere- 
moniously burying a figure representing Dull Care. All 
business worries are left behind. Leaders from every 
walk of life foregather and do nothing but fraternize, 
with all the democracy, intimacy and abandon of school- 
-toys—Herbert Hoover has a camp and attended when 
he was Secretary of Commerce; although, to tell the 
truth, his high office struck no awe in the hearts of his 
fellow-Bohemians. 

The masks which so many men of importance consider 
it necessary to wear when out in the world, are dropped. 
Diginity is checked at the entrance. Men whose names 
are known nationally and internationally find solace and 
refreshment and good cheer in returning to the simple 
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Wasting time over spilled milk 


THE 
FOOLISH 








life, to unartificial friendships, to carefree talk, often 
reminiscent but seldom allowed to degenerate into “shop.” 
The writer was privileged to participate in this unique 
“retreat,” away from the stock ticker. away from fluctu- 
ations in grain and cotton, statistics covering brokers’ 
loans, railway earnings, pig iron production, steel orders, 
imports and exports, money rates, commercial failures, 
commodity prices, building operations, bank clearings, 
and other things to which such vital importance is 


attached in the world of finance, but which here were 


shut out as being of insufficient moment to deserve the 
slightest attention. 

The experience tends to correct one’s perspective, to 
bring back that, after all, life does not—nor should not 
consist wholly or mainly of things, but that human beings 
are all-important and human friendships the richest pos- 
sessions. 


Do your job right to-day and to-morrow will look after 
itself. 
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Labor’s Ultimatum: Employers, Take Note! 


This ultimatum was presented quietly but firmly 

on Labor Day by William Green, president of the 
American Federation of Labor. The chief demand is 
that an end be put to widespread unemployment. Others 
include old-age pensions, the abolition of discrimination 
against workers of forty or forty-five years of age, the 
five-day week, proper co-operation with victims of 
mechanical displacement. 

Mr. Green claims that “industry is idle or partially idle 
simply because a consuming market, represented by mil- 
lions of workers, cannot buy, absorb and use all the goods 
which industry produces. . The cause of such a state 
of affairs is directly traceable to human failure to seek 
and apply a remedy for unemployment. Employment in 
private industry can be stabilized through the application 
of scientific production and sales methods and through 
systematic planning over longer periods. . Steady, 
continuous employment, with an annual income wage for 
wage-earners would overcome this condition. Workers 
would buy and use if they knew they would be guaranteed 
continuous employment with annual income. . . This 
can be done because it is being done by some progressive 
employers. If some can do it, all can do it, exclusive of 
the purely seasonal industries. In purely seasonal indus- 
tries employment funds can be jointly agreed upon out of 
which workers can be paid weekly income during the 
forced period of seasonal unemployment.” 


(iis ot has received an ultimatum from labor. 


After pointing out that in 1920 our railroads employed 
2,022,832 against only 1,565,065 now, that “in manufac- 
turing a million-and-a-half less workers are now produc- 
ing an amazing increase in manufactured products and 
commodities” over ten years ago, and that through the 
introduction of power and machinery the producing 
capacity of the average wage-earner increased 53 per 
cent. in the ten years preceding 1929, Mr. Green added: 


Those who dismiss this problem of technological unemployment 
by stating that some undefined influence operating in industry and 
in society will take care of the workers and.the artists who are 
displaced manifest a lack of understanding of the seriousness of 
the problem as it now exists. No serious attempt has yet been 
made to deal with the problem of technological unemployment. 

If the limit of human service is to be fixed at forty or forty-five 
years of age, then society must be prepared to face the problem 
which such a standard is bound to create. A forced retirement is 


imposed upon workers twenty years in advance of assumed . 


physical incapacity, then retirement annuities must be provided 
which would adequately meet such situations through the enactment 
of a practical and comprehensive plan of retirement legislation. 
I cannot believe that the people will willingly submit to such a 
situation. They will not permit industry to force middle-aged 
workers into retirement, with all the dire consequences which such 
retirement might mean to society. Only an aroused public opinion 
can supply the remedy for such an indefensible, uncivilized practice. 

The American Federation of Labor has sought and is seeking 
the enactment of old-age pension ard relief legislation to care for 
the aged and infirm worker as one of its chief aims and purposes. 
The question of leisure through the adoption of the five-day week 
and a progressive reduction in the hours of labor is of supreme 
importance to the working people of the United States. 


No firebrand talk. that. The moderation observed 


must not, however, be misinterpreted as meaning that the 


situation need occasion only moderate concern. All labor 
leaders, all workers, are not as temperate in their demands 
and aspirations as William Green. The assumption that, 
somehow or other, our economic problems will satisfac- 
torily solve themselves, is puerile. Remember that we 
had considerable unemployment at the height of pros- 
perity. The conclusion is impelled that the unemploy- 
ment problem is the creation of our modern economic 
system, and that a fundamental situation has been created 
which can be cured only by fundamental alterations in 
our economic structure, probably in the direction of 
shorter working weeks, working days, working hours. 


The most dangerous mistake of all would be to assume 
that ignoring the evil will miraculously cure it. Delays 
may prove dangerous. 

Will some super-man step forward and do the needful? 


To be happy, we must live much within ourselves—and 
wholly within our income. 


TARIFF HE expected is happening 
CHICKENS tariffwise. Almost every na- 
COME HOME tion of the world is incensed. Pres- 
TO ROOST ident Hoover’s signature was hardly 


dry on the Smoot-Hawley mongrel 
measure before foreign countries instituted reprisals. 
Italy promptly imposed a virtual embargo on low-priced 
American automobiles. Other European nations began 
to consider how to hit back in a way calculated to cripple 
exports from the United States. The Canadian Govern- 
ment in power was decisively defeated by the anti-Amer- 
ican Party; Prime Minister Mackenzie King was re- 
garded as overfriendly to the United States, whereas 
Richard B. Bennett was chosen as his successor largely 
because of his outspoken determination to fight this 
country and its tariff attacks. 


Perhaps too much is being made of the fact that our 
customs’ revenues have gravely decreased since the new 
high rates took effect; nevertheless, this development is 
very different from what the tariff champions promised. 
President Hoover’s selection of Henry P. Fletcher as 
chairman of his Tariff Commission is eritirely acceptable. 
But those, either at home or in other countries, who 
expect speedy readjustments of schedules will almost 
certainly be disappointed. Perhaps the need for remedial 
action will become so pronounced as to become clear even 
tc the most rabid Washington protectionists, and revisions 
may be effected less tardily than anticipated. 

It were worse than futile to blink the fact that this 
country is to-day more disliked than at any other period 
in its history. This is not a situation to be accepted with 
arrogant equanimity. 


A change is medicine—but too much medicine is had. 
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THE TWO HEN Mr. and Mrs. Coolidge 
GUESTS accepted an invitation to 
CHOSEN BY spend part of their California vaca- 
COOLIDGE tion at the wonderful ranch—almost 


an empire—of W. R. Hearst,. they 
were asked to name any guests they would like to bring 
along. The only couple they suggested was Mr. and 
Mrs. Charles Baad. This incident impressed me anew 
with the worthwhileness of that simple virtue, Courtesy. 
The Coolidges hadn’t the slightest idea that their visit 
to Los Angeles would draw forth overwhelming public 
acclaim. No presidential or royal visit ever evoked more 
interest. Arriving: at the Biltmore Hotel, they found 
awaiting them’ mountaincus stacks of letters and tele- 
grams inviting them here, there, everywhere. The tele- 
phones in their suite. began ringing before their arrival 
and never ceased. The-Coolidges were nonplused. 

But Charlie Baad, manager of the hotel, promptly 
straightened out the situation. He assigned a capable 
secretary to Mr. Coolidge and a bright aid to Mrs: Cool- 
idge. Mr. Baad himself took command and saw to it 
that his distinguished guests were safeguarded against 
embarrassing: attentions and that everything conceivable 
was done to make their stay enjoyable. 

This: thoughtful courtesy must have made a strong 
impression upon the Coolidges since Mr. and Mrs. Baad 
were the companions they selected for their vacation 
trip. The Baad courtesy was not only sincere ‘but char- 
acteristic. I learned, not only from my own experience, 
but from conversations with many others, that Charlie 
Baad is among the city’s most popular, best-liked citizens 
because of his unfailing courtesy to humble and high 
alike. While other hostelries have been complaining of 
poor business, his has all along enjoyed prosperity. 


USSIA’S mythical prosperity 


RUSSIAN 

“PROSPERITY” is being exploded despite the 
MYTH BEING Soviet Government’s extremely 
EXPLODED clever propaganda and camouflage. 


Accredited newspaper correspond- 
ents, obliged to curry favor to avert expulsion, naturally 
are unable to tell the naked truth in their dispatches. 
Reading between the lines, however, glimpses of repellant 
conditions occasionally are obtainable. From _ other 
sources even more damaging testimony of Russia’s deplor- 
able plight has lately transpired. Elsewhere in this issue 
of Fores figures and facts are given revealing the utter 
hollowness of Russia’s fine-sounding claims concerning 
her wonderful economic progress, stability and prosperity. 
This article is particularly, commended to American busi- 
ness men flirting with the idea of doing business with 
Russian Communists. 

Supplementing our own unvarnished account of actual 
conditions in Russia, the following excerpts from various 
recent New York Times cables and other sources should 
convince even the most gullible Russian sympathizers that 
the great Communistic experiment is proving a ghastly, 
tragic fiasco: 


MOSCOW.—There are troubles in the Don region. Coal 
miners are quitting by the thousands asa. result of bad. living 
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conditions. About 20,000 men are being drafted from collective 
farms to fill the places of these fleeing miners. Elsewhere, 
but mainly in the Ural region, teachers are quitting their jobs 
because of arrears in their pay, lack of schoolhouses and dis- 
organization. Nobody will take responsibility for fighting these 
conditions. 


LONDON.—Joseph Toole, Labor member of Parliament, 
declares that Moscow’s annual conferences for extending Soviet 
control over the whole world “would more appropriately be held 
in a lunatic asylum.” What he actually saw when. he slipped 
away from official couriers astonished him. “I have never seen 
such abject poverty in the world, never so many beggars or so 
many drunkards in any European or American city,” he says, 
“as I saw in these Russian cities of Leningrad and Moscow.” 
The cost of living is appallingly high. The average wage of 
the Russian industrial worker in round figures is $27 a month. 
Mr. Toole says he was warned that he was being spied on all 
the time, but he adds that nobody attempts to organize any 
opinion adverse to continuance of the Soviet control, because any 
person expressing such an opinion would immediately be arrested 
and shot without trial. 


ARTHUR BRISBANE says: “Russia’s chief of police an- 
nounces the execution of ten men convicted of hoarding gold and 
silver coins and foreign currency. The present Russian theory is: 
“If the money of the Soviet is not good enough for you, this 
world is not the place for. you.” 


Frequent intimations come that Stalin, the ferocious 
Russian dictator, after trampling down associates and 
other critics with an iron heel, is threatened with a revo- 
lutionary uprising. Whether such an uprising, if it 
actually develops, will amount to more than a reshuffling 
of Communistic officeholders, or will lead to the ushering 
in of a different regime, remains to be seen. Probably 
it is too early—and too much—to expect the overthrow 
of the whole Soviet canaille and the setting up of a more 
promising system of government in Russia. 


IF THIS NE is disposed to assume that 
IS AN bigness and business states- 
EXAMPLE manship go together. In defense 
OF BIGNESS! of billion-dollar mergers, it has been 


emphasized that the services of the 
greatest brains could thus be secured. Events since the 
stock market panic have proved that business statesman- 
ship has not characterized the actions of certain of our 
colossal corporations. Some of them have exhibited 
extreme cowardice. Instead of shouldering a maximum 
of responsibility for striving to preserve prosperity, they 
have done their worst to spread panic and intensify 
depression. They have ruthlessly dismissed workers 
cutting down production to the barest minimum, instead 
of investing to a reasonable extent in building up ade- 
quate reserve stocks. They have fostered price-cutting 
by those supplying them with materials. They have 
cancelled contracts right and left. Instead of pushing 
sales with redoubled vigor, they have abrogated their 
advertising contracts and reduce their sales force. While 
publicly prating about patriotism and consideration for the 
working classes, their actions have proclaimed their actual 
motto to have been: “We care only for Number One. 
Devil take the hindmost and the country.” 
Happily, there have been exceptions, among both big 
and little employers. 


The pathway to Success may be uphill—but it never is 
crooked. - 
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New Business Will Arise! 


A Storehouse of Facts for Men Who 
Seek to Utilize Nation’s Latent and 


Enormous 


IGILANCE 

and vigor (as 

one need 
hardly say) are 
among the prime 
essentials of any business victory. 
Seldom, indeed, is the American 
business man deficient in the vigor 
with which he attacks a commercial 
problem. His energy, his briskness, 
his whirlwind tactics are proverbial. 
But such robust vitality is un- 
fortunately not accompanied, in all 
cases, by a maximum of vigilance 
—if one includes in that term the 
painstaking, pertinacious scrutiny of 
every single fact, every collection of 
relevant data, that might bear upon 
his efforts. The value of such study 
is being realized increasingly—but 
do we not all know the busi- 
ness man who can be considered 
only as a mere slap-dash em- 
piricist, with a breezy confidence 
in hunches and a deep, in- 
grained dislike of statis- 
tical tables and_bar- 
charts? 

Yet statistics are quite 
capable of proving his 
salvation. His business, 
in many instances, is 
dependent absolutely on 
his knowing commercial 
trends, economic move- 
ments, broad and sweep- 
ing social forces. In few 
decades in all history 
have such startling 
changes taken place as 
those that we have wit- 
nessed in the past ten 
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years. A thorough knowledge of 
those changes may well provide the 
firmest conceivable basis for en- 
couragement right now. Especially 
conducive to such optimism are the 
facts about the steady growth in 
American income and buying power. 

The National Bureau of Economic 
Research tells us that the total real- 
ized income of the people of con- 
tinental United States in 1928 was 
more than $89,000,000,000. And that 
did not include the income that might 
be imputed to housewives and house- 
holders for services rendered to their 
families, nor employees’ expense ac- 
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Buying Power — The 
Example of Miniature Golf 


counts, nor the money earned through 
odd-job employment. That means a 
per capita income of $740. In the 
course of a year we are now earning 
nearly $25,000,000,000 more than we 
were ten years ago. And when we 
extend the comparison.to 20 years 
ago, we find that the national income 
has more than trebled over that 
period. Even when we make all due 
allowance for price changes, the in- 
crease is very great. 

Let us institute, for a moment, a 
comparison on the basis of “1913 
dollars’—that is, dollars having a 
buying power equivalent to that 
which they had in 1913. We find 
that the purchasing power (in such 
1913 dollars) of the total wages, 
salaries, pensions, etc., received by 
the employees of all American 
industries was $29,967,000,000 
in 1928, as compared with $15,- 
446,000,000 in 1909 and $18,- 
822,000,000 in 1913. The pur- 
chasing power, in 1913 
dollars, of the average 
annual earnings of the 
American wage-worker 
advanced from $556 in 
1909, $594 in 1913, and 
$550 in 1921 to $705 in 
1927 (the most recent 
year for which a de- 
pendable figure is avail- 
able). 

The National Bureau 
of Economic Research 
has well said that “the 
growth in per capita in- 
come since 1921 must be 
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able phenomenon. The indications 
are that, in terms of immediate ability 
to buy goods for consumption pur- 
poses, the average American was ap- 
proximately one-third better off in 
1927 than he was in 1921.” And the 
bureau goes on to draw the inevitable 
conclusions: “Under these circum- 
stances it is not surprising that a 
tremendous market has developed for 
furs, automobiles, radios, and other 
luxuries which were previously be- 
yond the reach of the masses of the 
population.” 

More recent, and undeniably sig- 
nificant, is the statement made just 
the other day by the United States 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, that the 
buying power of the dollar expanded 
more than a tenth in the year that 
ended June, 1930—and it is nearly a 
sixth greater than it was four years 
ago. 

These are a few concrete facts (I 
shall speak later of certain “intangi- 
gles”) that indicate the rise of new 
markets for manufacturers and mer- 
chants who possess the vision to 
discern and develop them. 


UCH vision involves, of course, 

the forming of an accurate and 
adequate “picture of the market.” To 
be aware of the possibilities is surely 
half the battle. The facts about con- 
centration of industries, for instance, 
are peculiarly valuable to manufac- 
turers in many lines. I wonder how 
many people know that the majority 
of the plants in our gigantic Ameri- 
can iron and steel industry are lo- 
cated in less than 50 counties (in 15 
States) out of the 3,074 counties that 
we have in the United States? And 
there is the leather industry, con- 
centrated in less than 5 per cent. of 
the counties—and the rubber boot 
and shoe plants, confined to 12 coun- 
ties. Knowing these and related facts 
developed by the recent Census, the 
man who is producing goods required 
by these industries knows precisely 
where to go for his market, can de- 
termine how effectively he is cover- 
ing the field and can consequently 
strengthen and tighten up all phases 
of his selling effort. 

The ambitious executive to-day 
will find immensely valuable guide- 
posts in the recently issued Market 
Data Handbook of the United States, 
with its detailed county-by-ccunty 
presentation of the general consumer 
market, the farm market and the 
industrial market. This last-named 
section, especially, throws a search- 
light upon facts of the highest im- 
portance (facts never before avail- 
able in this form); it shows the 
exact location of all the establish- 
ments in every single line of industry 
in which Americans engage. 

And the Census of Distribution 


is going to be another great store- 
house of data of the utmost per- 
tinence to every intelligent business 
man. The information gathered in 
this Distribution Census is just 
beginning to be compiled. When it 
becomes available, some months 
hence, in carefully ordered, compact 
form, there can be no question about 
its proving tremendously enlighten- 
ing. Those engaged in this census 
have canvassed not only wholesalers, 
jobbers, and commission merchants 
of every type but also all retail stores. 
little or big, no matter where lo- 
cated—and, in addition, construction 
contractors, hotels, automobile re- 
pair shops, restaurants, butchers and 
abattoirs, country buyers of farm 
products, co-operative buying and 
selling organizations, brokers, supply 
houses, and equipment dealers. 


HUS we shall have precise data 

about the size of establishments 
engaged in distribution—the activities 
of chain stores—the prevalence of 
cash as against credit operations. We 
shall learn the exact geographical 
distribution of the various types of 
wholesale and retail outlets, the kind 
of merchandise handled and by what 
stores in the various sections of the 
country. We shall know just how 
the manufacturers in each of the 340 
different kinds of industries in the 
United States are selling their prod- 
ucts. We shall become acutely aware, 
in short, of the changes being 
wrought in the entire manufacturing 
and merchandising mechanism. 

This Census of Distribution will 
throw light on numerous domains of 
business which have been shrouded 
hitherto in an almost impenetrable 
obscurity. When integrated and co- 
ordinated with other Census data 
and relevant facts collected by gov- 
ernmental and able private agencies, 
these data should make it possible for 
every business man to evaluate his 
own position and methods in relation 
to his competitors, his customers and 
his sources of supply. From such 
information, any wide-awake indus- 
trialist or merchant can draw con- 
cretely useful conclusions as to the 
dominant commercial currents of a 
tangible sort. 


O BE sure, he needs also to be 
“en rapport” with the intangible 
currents—and this is a bit more diffi- 
cult. Of one thing, however, he may 
be very certain: Some of the most 
potent of those currents spring from 
the general rise in human standards, 
attendant upon the growth in income 
that I mentioned a moment ago. 
Customers are constantly display- 
ing more discrimination. They are 
demanding not alone that an article 
shall work (that ‘primary pragmatic 
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test)—they are requiring also that 
it shall possess those intangible but 
unmistakable factors of distinction 
and of style. 

Good taste among the buying pub- 
lic has been incalculably heightened 
during this past decade. It has ad- 
vanced in a rapidly ascending spiral. 
Any given achievement in the crea- 
tion of artistic merchandise has en- 
hanced the public receptivity to many 
others—possibly in unrelated lines. 
There has been a tremendous stimu- 
lation, a restless, eager stirring of 
what I may call, perhaps, the “mass 
aesthetic sense.” 

It is perfectly obvious, of course, 
that the basic cause of this has been 
the rise in living standards—the 
widespread elevation of the scale of 
creature comforts that prove satisfy- 
ing to the average man. And we 
must not be led for a single moment 
to believe that such standards have 
suffered any grave, enduring dam- 
age through the temporary business 
recession that had its beginning last 
October. No—that upward surge is 
too insistent—the typical desires and 
aptitudes arising from it have be- 
come too ineradicably implanted—to 
permit of any lasting impairment in 
this land! 

The American people have been 
traveling, at home and in foreign 
countries, to a previously inconceiv- 
able extent, and their observation has 
been keen. Travel has been reveal- 
ing once-unimagined vistas—poignant 
beauty, arresting design, novel treat- 
ment and applications of the articles 
of common use. 


HE almost miraculous advance 

in communication has contributed 
to this greater sensitiveness to style. 
Radio descriptions have awakened 
curiosity—have excited lively inter- 
est. A new and fascinating factor 
has appeared in the radio transmis- 
sion, even across the broad Atlantic, 
of pictures of designs of goods that 
are peculiarly susceptible to style. 

Entertainment plays a vital role— 
no less influential because it is subtle 
and, in many cases, not immediately 
perceived. Motion pictures especial- 
ly (both the purely amusement sub- 
jects and the frankly industrial 
films) have intensified the public 
consciousness of style. 

The Census has disclosed, once 
more, the seemingly almost irresisti- 
ble impulse toward urbanization. Our 
titanic cities are expanding. And in 
those enormous masses of humanity 
—with their quick interchanges of 
ideas, their swirling complexity and 
immediacy of movement—the influ- 
ence of style is singularly acute. In 
the ferment of this urban life, new 
conceptions are being incessantly 
produced. Many of these are signifi- 
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cant—potentially very valuable—to 
manufacturers and merchants, if they 
will keep their eyes open and grasp 
the opportunities. 

We now need, in the city, many 
things that we once associated only 
with the seashore or the countryside. 
This statement may seem strange at 
first (and I admit quite frankly that 
its application is restricted), but it 
is supported by ample facts. 


AKE, merely as an example, the 

case of sporting goods of certain 
types. Let us consider bathing-suits. 
Not so long ago, these were used al- 
most solely in the open—at the 
beaches and along our streams. But 
to-day that condition has been abso- 
lutely changed by the building of 
many splendid urban pools (both in- 
door and outdoor), adorned with 
impressive names such as “Plage 
Biarritz,” provided with bronzed life- 
guards, and necessitating the wear- 
ing of good, attractive bathing-suits. 
At the old swimming-hole to which 
we resorted in the days of our youth, 
we were happy and hilarious in a 
cheap dingy garment (or maybe none 
at all)—but that, of course, would 
never do at the glittering, resplendent 
“Pompeian Pool” that now allures 
our patronage. Here we see the 
creation of a new market, a new de- 
mand—and one in which that fac- 
tor of style-consciousness plays as- 
suredly a potent part. 

So, too, with the amazing rise of 
those miniature golf courses that are 
springing up by the thousands. The 
players are the cynosure of many 
eyes, in near-by structures and on the 
street. I think there can be no doubt 
that this new game has stimulated a 
demand for handsome sports attire 
on the part of countless persons who 
would not otherwise have cared so 
much to garb themselves in gaudy 
raiment. 

Our researchers at the Department 


of Commerce have estimated that 
there are now (in the middle of 
August). no fewer than 25,000 of 
these bantam-size golf courses in the 
country, with a value of perhaps 
$125,000,000 (not including the real 
estate involved), and by the time 
this article appears in print there will 
undoubtedly be~ thousands more. 
Think of the market thus created for 
some rather unusual construction 
materials—for paints and oils—for 
electricity—for golf balls and, more 
especially, for putters! And the end 
is not in sight. Our Textile Division 
at Washington is putting forward 
right now the thoroughly sound idea 
that, as a protection in inclement 
weather, these miniature courses 
need a covering of tent or awning 
material, which should prove a profit- 
able investment at a cost of from 
$750 to $3,000 per course. This gives 
promise of developing a market for 
millions of dollars’ worth of canvas, 
duck, and metal or wood supports. 
This entire situation illustrates force- 
fully the manner in which new busi- 
nesses may arise, unexpectedly and 
vigorously, in a way to hearten many 
trades. 

Consider for a moment the new 
set-back style in the architecture of 
skyscraper apartment buildings. Here, 
in our great cities, is a striking de- 
velopment brought about by the com- 
pelling pressures of modern life. 
Does this new Babylonian design 
have any influence on merchandise 
markets? “How could it?” one may 
ask. But how about the “garden 
furniture” and related appurtenances 
for those lofty terraces which can 
so easily be given the delightful sem- 
blance of a lawn? Those who are 
privileged to enjoy such perches in 
the sun are certain to demand, in- 
creasingly, many furnishings of a 


Bantam Golf Put $125,000,000 into 
Circulation and More Is Coming 
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high type, distinguished by gay and 
vivid beauty. 

Always we encounter, inescapably, 
the fact of higher standards, of more 
exacting choice. One need only 
study the advertisements to be con- 
vinced of its existence and exigent, 
propulsive power. Its recognition is 
most evident in the action of that 
manufacturer whose product, some 
years back, had begun to lose ground 
in the competitive struggle because 
the general buying power had passed 
upward and beyond it and the domi- 
nant demand was for an article of 
“higher class.” This wise industrial- 
ist revolutionized his product, mak- 
ing it (among other things) vastly 
more attractive and distinguished in 
appearance. That is an old story, to 
be sure. But less comment has been 
given to the fact that he has altered, 
in very drastic fashion, the entire 
character of his “appeal.” Now, 
the aristocratic note is strongly 
stressed. Steam yachts and massive 
mansions, brilliant women of fash- 
ion and dashing polo players, form 
the unfailing background against 
which the product is displayed on the 
pages of our periodicals. This is 
shrewd, judicious salesmanship. The 
psychology is profoundly sound, and 
has been most amply justified by the 
results. It represents a vital realiza- 
tion of the fact that standards have 
been lifted throughout great strata 
of our population. 


HIS is just one striking instance 

of magnificent alertness, adroit 
readjustment, and a resolute grasp of 
the realities. Through such quali- 
ties, in many cases, new markets may 
be conquered by manufacturers and 
merchants who are worthy of the 
name. If a market -does not actually 
exist, it can often be created by a 
business man endowed with penetra- 
tion and the ability to interpret, with 

(Continued on page 36) 
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AST possibilities for profit in 
Russia have been dangled be- 
fore the eyes of American busi- 
ness men for the past eight years, 
that is, ever since Lenin instituted the 


New Economic Policy. Millions are 
said to be waiting to be plucked in 
trade, in concessions, in contracts for 
technical assistance. The impres- 
sion is left in many people’s minds 
that only our prejudice, or the ob- 
stinacy of our government in refus- 
ing legal recognition of the Union of 
Socialist Soviet Republics, stands in 
the way of billions of dollars of busi- 
ness. 

How much business is the capitalist 
world, particularly American busi- 
ness, doing with Russia? 

Why do some Americans do busi- 
ness with the Soviets and others not? 

The answer to the first question is, 
in two words, very little—less than 
pre-war by far, although volume of 
business of the rest of the world as 
a whole has increased considerably 
since 1913. 


Foreign business relations with 


Russia take the following forms: 
1. Concessions. 

-. 2. Foreign trade. 
3. Technical assistance contracts. 
4. Financial relations. 





They put the 
girls to work 
in Russia. 
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By ALFRED BAXTER 


Consider these opportunities in 
their order. 


Concessions: 
How much capital have all present 
foreign concessionaires, including 


Americans, invested in Soviet Russia 
from abroad? $3,245,000! The 
Amtorg Trading Corporation (Eco- 
nomic Review of the Soviet Union, 
April 19, 1930) says “Of the 37,000,- 
000 rubles (the par value of the ruble 
is 51% cents) invested by conces- 
sionaires in the R. S. F. S. R. on 
October 1, 1928, 18,600,000 rubles 
were borrowed by them elsewhere, 
mainly from Soviet banks and or- 
ganizations, the balance of 18,400,- 
000 rubles being their own capital 
investment. But even of this latter 
sum, only 6,300,000 rubles ($3,245,- 
000) were imported from abroad, the 
remainder representing the accumu- 
lated profits of the enterprises.” 
The Amtorg further says that no 
great changes in size, capital struc- 
ture, volume ‘of production and 
capital invested took place during the 
past fiscal year. The above figures 
represent approximately the present 
position. The same publication also 
states that “England led in capital 
invested, with the U. S. A., Sweden, 
Japan and Germany following.” The 
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Foreign Trade 


significance of a capital investment 
of $3,245,000 in eight years may be 
understood when it is realized that 
this sum represents less than the 
average day’s foreign investments of 
United States capital and less than 
the average month’s foreign invest- 
ment in Russia before the war. 


Foreign Trade: 


The value of Russian foreign trade 
is still considerably below pre-war. 
Since commodity prices at wholesale 
last year averaged only 38 per cent. 
above 1913 in the United States, 
against 79 per cent. above 1913 in 
Russia (official indices), it is evident 
that the physical volume of Russia’s 
foreign trade is far below 1913, 
probably less than half as great. 


RUSSIAN FOREIGN TRADE 


(In millions of dollars con- 
verted at par—51.46 cents) 


- pen ogee 
Exports Imports with a. 
“To all To From all countries 
countries U.S. countries ° Fav.+ 


g& Un.— 
1913 $782 $7 $707 $41 +$75 
1925-26 367 = 16 390 63 —23 
1926-27 416 12 367 75 +49 
1927-28 406 14 486 97 —80 
1928-29 459 20 431 79 +28 
1929-30 25/7 ‘Ii! 270 73. —13 
(First half year) 
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The severe drop in exports is due 
mostly to the decline of grain ex- 
ports from the pre-war yearly rate 
of over 10,000,000 tons to 391,000 
tons in 1927-1928 and 111,000 tons 
in 1928-1929. During the current 
year grain exports have improved. 
However, they are still only about 
one-fourteenth of the pre-war vol- 
ume, although the people are kept on 
short rations in order to provide an 
export surplus. 

Since April, Soviet foreign trade, 
with the United States as well as 
with other countries, has been declin- 
ing. To some extent this is due to 
the world-wide business depression. 
The recent investigation of the Am- 
torg, the practical embargo .on im- 
ports of Soviet matches, and the at- 
tempts at embargoing imports of 
Soviet pulpwood, lumber, coal and 
manganese may have had something 
to do with it. 

The total turnover (exports plus 
imports) of Soviet foreign trade 
may be compared with that of other 
leading countries as follows: 


FOREIGN TRADE OF NATIONS 


Total in 
Millions Per 
of Dollars  y 


United States .... $9,640 


Li 

2. Great Britain..... 8,950 195 
3. Germany ......... 6,218 97 
a ee ae 4,248 103 
SND cs caceek ne 2,130 35 
> Peter 2,066 6 
ee area ror” 1,905 46 
5. Pee 5s sate we 1,879 238 
9, Argentina ...4.3 2+ 1,740 158 
10: SGMGR | i skesaes 1,550 4 
ae. 1,270 205 
a: RD faves sass 890 6 
iE a Re Re eee 887 24 


As a customer of United States 
exporters Russia ranks only sixth, 
being exceeded by Canada, Great 
Britain, Germany, France and Japan. 


HE relative unimportance of 

Russian trade may be surprising 
to some readers. To judge from the 
general tenor of newspaper articles 
and interviews one might gain the 
impression that Russia is one of the 
great commercial nations of the 
world, whereas the cold figures show 
that Soviet Russia is really in the 
class of an undeveloped Oriental 
country. 

The reason for this is that the 
Bolsheviki are masters of propagan- 
da. They secure more publicity for a 
$5,000,000 or $10,000,000 order than 
Canada or Great Britain gets for 
hundreds of millions of business. A 
prize example of the exaggerated no- 
tions of the size of Russian business 
concerns recent wheat shipments. It 
was rumored in Liverpool grain cir- 
cles that Russia was exporting 10,- 
000,000 bushels of wheat during 
July. A preliminary investigation 
seemed to confirm offers of 2,000,000 


bushels. A later check disclosed 
actual shipments of only 240,000 
bushels, which had been offered all 
around Western Europe. 

It is understood that as a result of 
the Fish investigating committee’s 
work certain of the largest American 
corporations now doing business with 
Amtorg have promised that they will 
discontinue their Russian business if 
Communistic activities by Amtorg in 
this country are proved. 


Technical Assistance: 


HE Economic Review of the 

Soviet Union of April 15, 1930, 
gives the number of technical assist- 
ance contracts as 104, of which 81 
are American and German. Soviet 
Economic Development and Ameri- 
can Business, by Saul G.° Bron, 
former chairman of the board of di- 
rectors of the Amtorg Trading Cor- 
poration, lists, as of February, 1930, 
37 technical assistance contracts be- 
tween the Soviet government and 
American firms. He also lists 30 
Soviet organizations which are em- 
ploying American engineers and spe- 
cialists, foremen and skilled workers. 
Since February at least eight more 
contracts have been closed. These 
contracts are especially important be- 
cause they include agreements with 
some of the largest companies in the 
world, such as Ford Motor Company, 
DuPont, International General Elec- 
tric and Radio Corporation. It is 
believed that over 600 Americans are 
now working in Russia in advisory 
capacities, all of course, for the 
Soviet government. At the same 
time some of the above American 
companies are training Soviet en- 
gineers in Detroit, Schenectady, etc. 


Financial Relations: 


ERMANY has undoubtedly tak- 
en the lead in granting long time 
credits to the Soviet government. 


The Ford plant 
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For political reasons the German 
government gaurantees payment up 
to 60 per cent. on exports of German 
goods to Russia. This probably 
covers the entire out-of-pocket cost 
of the goods in most cases. Since 
American business with Russia has 
been founded on purely business con- 
siderations credits have been slow in 
developing. It is believed that the 
Chase National Bank is the only 
important -bank which has granted 
any considerable commercial credits. 
Longer term credits amounted to 
very little until 1929. Saul Bron 
says that during that year over 200 
firms gave the Amtorg credit for 
one year or more, including several 
leading firms which gave them three 
years or more. He does not state 
the proportion of down payment re- 
quired, but this is understood to 
range generally from 25 per cent. to 
75 per cent. Mr. Bogdanov told the 
Congressional Investigating Commit- 
tee that the Amtorg had received 
credits in the United States amount- 
ing to $80,000,000 since its founda- 
tion in 1924. This is about 27 per 
cent. of the approximately $300,- 
000,000 business done by Amtorg in 
the United States since 1924. 


USSIA’S cotton imports, con- 
stituting in the last six years 
over 40 per cent. of their total im- 
ports from the United States, have 
been on a strictly cash basis except 
for some short commercial credits 
from the few banks which do busi- 
ness with Russia. The second lead- 
ing import item is tractors and parts, 
constituting about 20 per cent. of the 
total last year. Ford has supplied 
most of the tractors, on terms which 
are believed to include a down pay- 
ment practically equal to the fac- 
tory cost. 
Since last Winter’s anti-religious 
crusade and prosecution of individual 


in Minastirki 
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farmers in Russia there has appar- 
ently been a tendency for American 
business men to tighten up on credits 
to the Soviet government. Several 
large exporters, for instance, who re- 
quired only 25 per cent. down and 
allowed the balance to be paid over a 
two year period have changed to 50 
per cent. and one year. As a result 
more orders are being placed in 
Europe. England has been gaining 
relatively in the Russian market 
since the MacDonald government re- 
sumed relations with the U. S. S. R. 

Some other forms of credit rela- 
tions with Russia have not been suc- 
cessful. In 1928 an attempt was 
made to market some Soviet railroad 
bonds in the New York market. 
When the United States government 
disapproved of this offering on the 
ground that the mortgage indenture 
failed to protect the rights of prior 
creditors (the Soviet government 
having repudiated former mortgage 
bonds secured by the same lines) the 
offering was withdrawn. 

In March, 1928, the State Bank of 
the U. S. S. R. consigned $5,201,000 
in gold bars to the Chase National 
Bank and the Equitable Trust Com- 
pany in New York. When these 
banks, as agents, presented the gold 
for assay the U. S. Treasury De- 
partment refused it, the title not be- 
ing clear. The New York banks re- 
fused to act as principals in the 
transaction. At the same time the 
Bank of France claimed the gold by 
a replevin action, as being the same 
gold bars which the Soviet stole from 
the former Russian Imperial Bank, 
when it had been deposited to the 
credit of the Bank of France in 1915 
and 1916. The gold was then ship- 
ped to Berlin, where the case is now 
being tried. 


HY do some Americans do 

business with the Soviets and 
others not? To answer this question 
let us examine the experience of some 
of those who have had or have con- 
templated business relations with 
Russia. 

So far as concessions in Russia 
are concerned, American experience, 
like European experience, has been 
generally unsatisfactory. In the first 
place, in 1917, the Bolsheviki con- 
fiscated without compensation the 
then existing investment of several 
billions of dollars—several hundred 
times the invested capital of present 
concessions—of foreign capital in 
Russian railroads, utilities and in- 
dustries. The confiscated plants in- 
ciuded those of such important 
American corporations as_ Interna- 
tional Harvester, General Electric, 
Western Electric, Westinghouse, and 
Singer Sewing Machine Co. Claims 
of American companies on this ac- 





count are reported to be between 
$300,000,000 and $400,000,000. 

After this experience it is scarcely 
strange that it was over five years be- 
fore any new American investment 
capital was attracted. 

To date six American manufac- 
turing and mining companies have 
been granted concessions, two of 
which have since been abandoned. 
The four remaining are small and 
unimportant—the total capital im- 
ported from America amounting to 


less than $1,000,000. 


HE only large American conces- 
sion, obtained by the W. A. Har- 
riman interests in 1925, was aban- 
doned in 1928. This concession was 
to operate the Chiaturi manganese 
mines in the Caucasus region near 
the Black Sea. At the time the con- 
tract was made the prospective 
profits appeared very attractive but 
for several reasons these profits did 
not materialize. The Soviets accused 
the Harrimans of not investing 
enough capital to equip the mines 
with modern cost-reducing machin- 
ery and for not increasing prodtiction 
rapidly enough. The Harrimans al- 
leged labor difficulties and also ac- 
cused the Soviet government of un- 
fair competition from the govern- 
ment owned Nikopol mines. 
Actually the controlling cause of 
the failure was the severe drop in 


the world market price of man-., 


ganese due to rapid increases in 
production in India, Africa and Bra- 
zil as well as at Nikopol. At any rate, 
the event proved that the Harrimans 
were wise in not investing any more 
than their original $3,500,000. The 
outcome, reported in the papers, was 
that the Harrimans took the Soviet 
Government serial notes for $3,500,- 
000 bearing 7 per cent. interest, in 
return for arranging a $1,000,000 
short time commercial loan for the 
Soviets. 

The other American concession 
recently liquidated was the pencil 
factory of Dr. A. Hammer. Dr. 


. Hammer, like the Harrimans, began 


very profitably and is said to have 
managed to export profits about equal 
ta his investment of 1,063,000 rubles. 
The success of the concession so 
stimulated the State pencil trust that 
soon Dr. Hammer was faced with 
successful competition. From this 
point Hammer wisely refrained from 
investing further in Russia. 

In contrast to the formally cor- 
rect treatment of the above men- 
tioned American concessionaires, the 
case of British owned Lena Gold- 
fields Company, the concession liqui- 
dated most recently, should be 
studied by any foreigner who may 
contemplate investing in a concession 
in Soviet Russia. The Lena gold 
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mines were owned and developed 
long before the war by the Lenskoe 
Company, a Russian corporation 
owned largely by British and French 
capital. The Bolsheviki confiscated 
this property without compensation. 
The difficulties of the new Lena 
Goldfields Company, controlled by 
by Leslie Urquhart, were said to be 
due mainly to Soviet regulations. 
These regulations made it impossible 
in practice to secure the services of 
competent foreign engineers, and the 
Russian personnel was rendered in- 
efficient by the authorities, who ac- 
cused the engineers of “counter- 
revolutionary” plots. The Soviets in 
turn charged the concessionaire with 
failure to meet the financial and 
operating requirements of their con- 
tract and even with withholding 
wages. Whatever the real cause of 
the controversy, in February, 1930, 
Lena Goldfields applied for arbitra- 
tion. In accordance with the terms 
of the agreement the company ap- 
pointed as arbitrator Sir Leslie Scott. 
The Soviet Government appointed 
Mr. Chlenov, and the neutral judge 
was Professor Stutzer of the Frei- 
burg Mining Academy. This arbi- 
tration court was to meet in Berlin 
on May 9. But on May 1 Lena 
Goldfields was said to have “revoked 
the power of attorney vested in its 
agents and instructed all its foreign 
employees to leave Russia.” 


HEN the Soviet Government. 

proclaiming that Lena Goldfields 
had “renounced the concession con- 
tract independently and recalled its 
workers,” declared the arbitration 
committee suspended, and recalled its 
representative. Nevertheless on May 
9 Professor Stutzer and Sir Leslie 
Scott met in Berlin and decided that 
the refusal of the Soviet Government 
to arbitrate was unjustified, that the 
concession was still in effect, and 
that the arbitration court itself was 
competent. Finally on September 2, 
1930, the arbitration court, sitting in 
London, charged the Soviet Govern- 
ment with breach of contract, relieved 
the Lena Company of any further 
obligations under the concession and 
ordered the government to pay the 
company $65,000,000. The Soviet 
embassy in London thereupon an- 
nounced that the U. S. S. R. did not 
recognize the validity of the court. 
Claims of collection accordingly are 
not bright. 

Whatever the merits of the case. 
the Lena Goldfields case has had a 
dampening effect on foreign business 
opinion. No applications for con- 
cessions have been reported since 
May 1. 

The next article by Mr. Baxter will 
give the terms on which American 


firms, that are dealing with the Soviets, 
are safeguarding their interests. 
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2 Why John D. 


Misses 


i. The Man Whose Wealth Awed the 


n- ities 


p- 

ad O MOST PEOPLE, probably, 
re ir John D. Rockefeller, Senior, is 
i- a legendary personality, associ- 
i- ated with the past, remote from the 


in stirring age in which we live. Nine 
a people out of ten connect this ex- 
d traordinary man with the hard-fought 
iS industrial battles of the long ago, or 
n think of him rather vaguely as the 


support of gigantic enterprises and 
experiments in benevolence and edu- 


t. cation. His long retirement from 
Is business, the comparative seclusion 
- in which he lives, the amazing sim- 
s plicity of his existence and his genu- 
n ine distaste for publicity have all con- 


S tribtuted to this public point of view. 
y Yet Mr. Rockefeller, now in his 
e ninety-first year, is one of the most 
“human” persons in the world, thor- 
oughly and engagingly in love with 
7 life ; as keen-minded as he was when 
building the Standard Oil Company 
5 fifty years ago, more vigorous physi- 
cally, in all likelihood, than any man 
. of his age or anywhere near his age; 
. warmly responsive to friendly human 
contacts, fond of a good joke and 
loving to tell one, one of the best 
golf players, for all of his years, in 
the whole grand army of dubs and 
keeping, with an incessantly interest- 
ed mind, in remarkably close touch 
with what is going on in the world. 
No reasonably observant person 
could spend a couple of hours with 
John D., Sr., without acquiring pre- 
cisely these impressions of the most 
interesting man in America. 

It was the privilege of this writer 
to pass several hours in the company 
of the head of the House of Rocke- 

teller, chatting with him in his un- 
pretentious, 
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old: fashioned Winter 


World Still Displays the Qual- 
That Make a Man Win 


By EDWIN HILL 


home at Ormond Beach, 
Florida, playing a stiff 
round of golf with him 
on the public course at 
Ormond and _ driving | 
with him in his car, a 
privilege made possible 
through the courtesy of 
John D. Rockefeller, 
Junior. It was an unusual privilege 
because the elder Rockefeller does 
not consent to many appointments. 
He has come to the time of life when 
he doesn’t like to feel bound by set 
engagements. He likes to feel free to 
follow his own simple, ordered rou- 
tine of life. 

I appeared at his home, The Case- 
ments, a large, gray-painted wooden 
house on one of Ormond Beach’s 
busiest corners, facing the Halifax 
River and located on one of the main 
automobile roadways to Palm Beach 
and Miami. An endless stream of 
motor cars flows past this modest and 
homely dwelling where abides the 
gentleman who used to be the rich- 
est man in the world before he gave 
$1,500,000,000 to benevolence and 
education and to his son. Guards and 
gates are conspicuously missing at The 
Casements, and only a neatly clipped 
friendly hedge gives the semblance 
of protection. In Ormond Beach, 
where Mr. Rockefeller has spent his 
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Mr. Rockefeller 
at his best game 


International 
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HIS. personal experience 
y ged Mr. Rockefeller illus- 
trates how rich men can grow 
old gracefully. Mr. Hill relates 
his game of golf with John D. 
in Florida. The world’s most in- 
teresting nonagenarian is now 
winning more golf games on his 
private links on his estate at 
Pocantico Hills, New York. 
Those who wonder what a game 
with him would be like can 
visualize it through Mr. Hill’s 

vivid description. 
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Winters for the past fifteen years, 
he has become simply one of the 
neighbors. They call him “Neighbor 
John.” 


XTREME simplicity marks the 

interior of the Rockefeller 
dwelling just as it marks the exterior. 
There is no ornate furniture or lav- 
ishness of decoration. The living 
room is far simpler than the living 
room in the homes of many $10,000- 
a-year business or professional men. 
It is filled with big, comfortable, 
well-worn chairs and with tables cov- 
ered with books and magazines. The 
dining room is small and has only a 
single buffet table and chairs of no 
special period. There is a clock on 
the fireplace shelf and two candle- 
sticks with it. The mirror over the 
fireplace is the only wall decoration 
in the room. The whole place is 
comfortable and peaceful and ra- 
ther cheery. It is, in a word, homey. 
It fits the man who lives in it. 

My appointment with Mr. Rocke- 
feller was for a quarter to ten in 
the morning. I had scarcely been 
seated by the butler when John D., 
Sr., appeared in a doorway, dressed 
for golf, brisk, vigorous, smiling. He 
came forward with a springy step in 
which there was hardly a suggestion 
of great age, put out a lean, browned 
hand and spoke one word: “Sit.” A 
fine, welcoming smile went with it. 
There was a minute or two of casual 
chat—mention of mutual friends— 
and all the while the extraordinarily 
bright, blue eyes of John D. were 
studying his visitor—weighing, esti- 
mating. One could almost hear him 
thinking: “Is this fellow going to be 
fairly entertaining or will he turn out 
to be a bore?” Fortunately the in- 
spection was favorable. 

“Would you like to play a round 
of golf with me?” he inquired, sud- 
denly. Then, with twinkling eyes and 
a glance at the visitor’s straw hat, 
business clothes and spats, he added: 
“But I fear you are much too well 
dressed for me.” 


EXPLAINED to him that the 
Florida East Coast Railroad had 

wronged me by carrying my trunk 
past Ormond to St. Augustine, but 
that I would be happy to play golf 
with him in any sort of outfit— 
full evening dress if he liked. He 
chuckled and called for his personal 
attendant, John Yardi. 

“Fix this young man up with some 
of my things, John,” he directed. 
“Then let’s be moving right along.” 

The spats were discarded, the 
business dress camouflaged by one 
of Mr. Rockefeller’s spare sweaters 
and the straw hat put aside and 
within a few minutes the champion 











golfer of his age and his visitor were 
waiting their turn near the first tee 
of the public course. I might say at 
this point that Mr. Rockefeller never 
makes golf engagements in advance 
except with a very few personal 
friends. He may consent now and 
then to receive a caller at The Case- 
ments but golf is another thing. You 
can ease a caller out of your house 
in reasonably quick time and with 
all the amenities observed, but if you 
take him along for golf you have to 
put up with his society for an hour 
and a half. That is why Mr. Rocke- 
feller invites to golf on the spur of 
the moment, after sizing up the vis- 
itor and estimating his possibilities 
as an entertainer—or at least unbor- 
ing—companion. Some fairly emi- 
nent gentlemen have missed out on 
that golf invitation because this born 
psychologist, after looking them over 
with his shrewd eyes, figured that 
they would talk too much or gabble 
at the wrong time. 

While waiting to drive off, Mr. 
Rockefeller became the laughing, 
joking, talking center of a group 
which grew and grew as motor cars 
arrived and dumped cargo after car- 
go of tourists. At the peak of the 





crowd there were at least fifty 
thronging around him. Cameras 
clicked. Nice old ladies. and slim 


young flappers called out: “Oh, Mr. 
Rockefeller, do pose for me! Oh, 
thank you so much! That was love- 
ly!” And Mr. Rockefeller smiled and 
chuckled and handed out his shiny 
dimes and everybody had a grand 
time. 

“All ready, Mr. Rockefeller,” the 
starter called out, just as he summons 
any other person waiting his turn. 
On the golf course Mr. Rockefeller 
is as democratic as Al Smith, perhaps 
more so. He waits his turn if it takes 
half an hour. They know him too 
well to think, even, of trying to hand 
him special favors. 

He stepped upon the tee, placed his 
ball and took a practice swing. He 
has probably the slowest swing in 
the world. It has the leisurely pace 
of the pendulum of a grandfather’s 
clock—and it is as certain to follow 
the fixed groove. Mr. Rockefeller has 
spent more than thirty years in ac- 
quiring that swing and he has cer- 
tainly got it down to perfection. It 
never varies a hairline. He has ac- 
quired another priceless golfing asset 
in thirty years of concentration. He 
has learned something that at least 
twenty million of his more or less 
youthful fellow citizens have yet to 
learn. He has learned to keep his chin 
down and to keep his eye on the ball. 

Up went the business swing as slow 
as a maiden’s sigh, and down it came 
almost as gently until at the very last, 
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when its pace accelerated just as the 
clubhead came into contact with the 
ball. Then whack! and the little 
spheroid went sailing straight over 
the fairway, carrying a troublesome 
rise in the ground, for a clean 150 
yards. The old gentleman was so 
tickled with the drive that he fished 
more shiny dimes from his pocket 
and handed them around. Nobody 
knows how many dimes he carries 
habitually. He must have a pocketful 
or pocketsful. And when his personal 
supply runs out he calls on his chauf- 
feur or his secretary or anybody of 
his household staff to produce more 
—and they all have a stock on hand. 


E SET OFF down the fairway 
at:a brisk pace, chatting as the 
spirit moved. 

“How good is your game, my 
son?” he inquired. 

“Mr. Rockefeller, if I ever broke 
a hundred I would feel that they had 
better change the rules of the game. 
Something would be wrong with it.” 

“Bless you, bless you, that is not so 
bad. It is only a game, after ali.” 

With a No. 2 iron he socked the 
little ball another healthy swat and 
sent it about its business for 80 or 
a hundred yards, reaching the green 
of a four par hole in three strokes. 
He took two putts to sink his ball 
and the second putt was a lulu, at 
least twelve feet. It tickled him pink. 
He waved his putter in the air and 
crowed with pleasure. 

“T love to make a good putt,” he 
beamed. “That was a good putt, if I 
do say it myself as I oughtn’t.” 

I walked solemnly across the green 
to where he stood, reached in -my 
pocket, pulled out an old dull dime 
that probably a hundred people had 
handled and gave it to him with a 
bow, serious as a judge. He looked 
slightly amazed, his eyes widening. 
Then, in a second, he caught the joke 
and laughed outright. 

“Bless you, my son,” he said, put- 
ting the dime carefully away. “I shall 
keep this in a special pocket of its 
own.” 

“Well,” I said, “You have given 
dimes to a great many people, but 
I never heard of anybody giving one 
to you. I thought it was about time.” 

He chuckled again and flashed an- 
other twinkle of his sharp, blue eyes. 

“This is the first time in a good 
many years that anybody has ever 
given me any money,” he said. 

The match went forward, the 
ninety-year-old player more than 
holding his own in a nip-and-tuck 
contest with a player half his age, 
making his holes in sevens or sixes, 
with an occasional four or five—all 
with the same undeviating straight- 

(Continued from page 32) 
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HE Federal Reserve Board is 
generally recognized as the most 
powerful financial body existing un- 
der any government. Its meetings 
are as secret as 
Cabinet discussions 
or conferences of 
the United States 
Supreme Court. 
With the excep- 
tion of the ex-off- 
cio chairman, Sec- 
retary of Treasury, 
Andrew W. Mel- 
lon, its seven members are little 
known to the general public, since 
they do not pose for the movies, 
make no speeches and are not con- 
cerned over diplomatic or social pre- 
cedence. 
All of which may have occurred 
to its ex-governor, Roy O. Young 





‘when he first called at the White 


House to see the President. He had 
paused as he sauntered toward the 
Executive Offices to admire some of 
the paintings of national treasurers. 
In true Western fashion he thrust his 
hands into his trousers pockets as he 
stood at his ease. 

Suddenly he felt a hand on his 
shoulder and the voice of a secret 
service man rasped out: 

“Come on. You'll have to get your 
hands out of your pockets and move 
on!” 

And the head of the nation’s bank- 
ing system, having a sense of humor, 
did as he was told. 


ERLIN H. AYLESWORTH, 

president of National Broad- 
casting Company, is another minis- 
ter’s son. But his father turned to 
educational work, 
became _ president 
of Colorado Agri- 
cultural College— 
and on that fact 
hangs a tale. 

President Barton 
O. Aylesworth still 
directs the training 
of youth in all of 
the various agricultural sciences; but 
it is a question whether his son isn’t, 
after all, the leading agricultural edu- 
cator of the country. 

The noon hour on the N. B. C. 
system of some seventy-odd stations 
is the farmer’s hour. Then eminent 
authorities who formerly worked for 
rural progress through obscure re- 
ports and booklets have an opportun- 
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ity of talking directly to farmers. 
The classroom is 3,000 miles wide. 
The subject matter constantly varied 
—and fresh, which departmental re- 
ports never can be. The farmer, Mr. 
Aylesworth knows, never has had his 
fair share of the advantages of 
science and invention. Here is one 
new thing which can reach him, en- 
tertain him, help him make more 
money, and live better; and by so 
doing help the country generally. 


That noon hour spot on the pro- 
gram might be sold to an advertiser 
for many hundreds of thousands of 
dollars. It is one of the preferred 
spots on the radio schedule. But 
there’s an “engaged” tag on it. It is 
dedicated to making better farmers— 
because a man whose office is on 
Fifth Avenue knows American farm- 
ers and their needs. 


66 EN have a rough side and a 

smooth side; it is largely a 
question of which side they turn to 
you that sways your judgment,” M. 
C. Rorty, vice- 
president of the In- 
ternational Tele- 
phone and Tele- 
graph Company, 
said recently to a 
large group before 
the American Man- 
agement Associa- 
tion. 

His popularity among big men and 
little is the result of his natural 
humanity and keen perception of 
values. Because he is liked as a man 
he gets goodwill and co-operation to 
an astonishing degree especially 
among the rank and file. He once 
told an executive who turned only 
his rough side to his men, but who 
was smooth as oil in conference, to 
be more choice about his language: 
“If you must call some one a pup 









call me a pup,” Mr. Rorty told this 
hard-boiled driver privately. “If 
you call some subordinate a pup I 
know you are one. To call me a pup 
is much safer!” 


HEN some men put over an 

important piece of business, 
they push buttons on their desks and 
any number of vice-presidents from 
the first to the 
forty-second go out 
and work out the 
problem. 

Arthur C. Allyn, 
president of A. C. 
Allyn and Com- 
pany, nationally 
known investment 
banking house, is a 
firm believer in personal 





contact 
when it comes to working out the 
important problems coincident with 
the financing of public utility and in- 
dustrial companies. As in other large 
investment firms, there is the usual 
quota of telegrams and letters with 


numerous assistants figuring out 
specific phases of a piece of business, 
but it is the personal contact that 
closes the deal. 

This explains why Mr. Allyn’s 
program for one week in the mak- 
ing of a big public utility deal re- 
cently saw him at a meeting in New 
York on Monday, Chicago on Tues- 
day, New York on Wednesday, Chi- 
cago on Friday morning and _ Joliet, 
Illinois, on Friday afternoon. Mr. 
Allyn’s associates have figured out 
that during 1929 he was at home 160 
nights out of 365. The other 205 
nights he was either going to or com- 
ing from a business meeting in an- 
other city. 

Mr. Allyn was born in Hopkins, 
Missouri, in 1887. He started his 
business career by working after his 
high school classes in a drug store in 
Fort Scott, Kansas. These spare 
time earnings provided him with 
funds which later paid his expenses 
at the University of Chicago. 

It is this spirit of “do the job 
yourself,” reflected throughout the 
entire organization, that has de- 
veloped the firm of A. C. Allyn and 
Company from a small office of 
twelve employees in 1912 to a na- 
tional organization with offices in ten 
cities. Mr. Allyn is regarded by in- 


vestment bankers as one of the out- 
standing public utility financiers in 
the country. 












These Companies Never Heard 
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of the Depression! 


By MERRYLE STANLEY RUKEYSER 


speculation is the expectation 

of profits. And yet stock prices 
do not fluctuate mechanically with 
changes in the earning power of cor- 
porations. If they did, there would 
be a gradual transferrence of wealth 
from intuitive operators to the sta- 
tisticians. Security prices not only 
take cognizance of the prospects for 
profits of individual corporations, but 
also of popular moods, collective 
sentiment, and enthusiasm. 

When unqualified hopes concern- 
ing the future are supplanted by un- 
reasoning fears, there is a tendency 
to mark down the prices of ail 
stocks. Stripped of their glamor, 
stocks sell ex-optimism, and there is 
a vast shrinkage in common stock 
portfolios. In this last recession 
phase of the business cycle, the ad- 
verse turn in business preceded the 
turnabout in stock prices. General 
business attained a peak in June, 
1929, and selected stock prices con- 
tinued to soar until Labor Day several 
months later. 

Bull speculators, sensing a check in 
prosperity, were deprived of the en- 
ergizing spectacle of the prospect of 
an ever increasing volume of trade. 
Hence the bull theory broke down. 
Speculators last October anticipated 
a far more drastic setback in trade, 
and in a measure their fears have 
been fulfilled. 


: rational motif behind stock 


UT the recession has been se- 
lective, not universal. An ex- 
amination of the record discloses cer- 
tain industries and certain outstand- 
ing corporations in other industries 
which have withstood the forces of 
business reaction. As for industries, 
the volume of sales and the profit of 
water companies have been wholly 
unaffected by changes in the business 
cycle. On the other hand, in the 
automobile industry, which has faced 
a drastic shrinkage in demand, the 
Ford Motor Company has forged 
ahead. In the last year, there has 
been a growing preference for low 
priced cars, and purchasing power 
has been directed toward units which 


appear to give the greatest value. 
The same phenomenon is experienced 
in other industries. The book trade 
has been greatly depressed, but the 
Modern Library, which concentrates 
on 95-cent volumes, has reported a 
prosperous period. Evidently its 
product has synchronized with the 
prevailing mood of economy. 

As a group the public utility in- 
dustry has shown stability in the face 
of sharp declines in other trades. In 
referring to this, Owen D. Young, 
chairman of the General Electric 
Company, pointed out, in his address 
before the National Electric Light 
Association: “And while I speak of 


N the midst of all this pessimis- 
tic talk about the business de- 
pression it is interesting to note 
that there are some, in fact, a great 
many, companies whose earnings in 
the first half of 1930 exceeded 
those for the same period in 1929. 
The record of these “depression 
proof” concerns is all the more re- 
markable in view of the fact that 
the first half of 1929 is now gener- 
ally regarded as an abnormal 
period of prosperity. Why are these 
companies prospering? Mr. Rukey- 
ser gives the answer. 


growth, let me say that it is one of 
the inspiring things about the elec- 
trical industry that its prosperity is 
seldom measured in terms of curtail- 
ment—it is only reflected in lack of 
growth. Want of growth to you is 
more painful than declining volume 
to other industries. You exemplify 
the zest of youth, always to grow 
and develop, while many other indus- 
tries have become accustomed to the 
ups and downs of age. When they 
are enervated by decline, their am- 
bition is not so much to grow as to 
restore the health of youth. In the 
enthusiasm of your youth and 


growth, you have scorned the doc- 
tors to which older people must re- 
sort—but one day, you, too, will have 
to take account of the economic 





diseases which affect the nation as a 
whole or face the probiem, not of 
diminished growth, but of retrogres- 
sion.” 

An investment broker has_ pub- 
lished a list of important com- 
panies which showed increased earn- 
ings for the first half of 1930 as 
compared with the abnormally pros- 
perous first half of 1929. 

Among the relatively stable trades, 
besides the utilities, are foodstuffs, in- 
cluding the baking industry, and elec- 
trical equipment companies. 

Numerous specialty companies, 
with advertised brands. such as the 
American Tobacco Company and 
Campbell’s Soup, moved ahead. The 
former reported a 100 per cent. in- 
crease in earning power, and the lat- 
ter reported its peak period. As- 
cribing the success to increased ad- 
vertising, Dr. John T. Dorrance, 
president of the Campbell Soup Com- 
pany, declared: “People must eat 
even in less prosperous times. The 
only difference being that greater 
care is exercised in the spending of 
the family income.  Instinctively, 
housewives turn to the known, sub- 
stantial commodities that give them 
the most for their money. 

“In the same category as Camp- 
bell’s Soups are the other staple, 
known grocery products which con- 
tinue to be in greater demand in these 
economy times. This augurs well 
for the future business of both the 
wholesale and retail grocer during 
the coming year.” 


S a group, amusement com- 

panies do well during depres- 
sion periods. Apparently those of 
the unemployed, who still have sav- 
ings, frequent the picture theatres. 
as do workers who are employed only 
part time. The unemployed and par- 
tially employed also keep up their 
consumption of tobacco. 

Earnings comparisons for the 
second half of 1930 are likely to be 
relatively more favorable, because 
business was already moving sharp- 
ly downward in the second half of 
1929. The performance of these ex- 
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ceptional corporations which 
bucked the trend in the first 
half of this year is all the more 
remarkable in view of the fact 
that 383 representative cor- 
porations reported an aggre- 
gate decline in net income of 
24 per cent., compared with 
the first half of 1929. <Ac- 
cording to a compilation by 
the Standard Statistics Com- 
pany, 339 industrial com- 
panies reported a shrinkage of 
27 per cent. in earning power ; 
28 railroads revealed a decline 
of 36 per cent., whereas 16 
public utility corporations 
showed a gain of 2 per cent. 
in earnings. 

What is 


the investment 


significance of companies that . 


resist depression periods? In 
view of the new vogue of 
buying common stocks for 
long term investment, rather 
than for speculation, it is im- 
portant for the investor, es- 
pecially the institutional in- 
vestor, like the Sun Life In- 
surance Company of Canada 
and the American fire and 
casualty companies, with a 
‘multitude of obligations, to 
select stocks which represent 
stable earning power, rather 
than fair weather companies 
which prosper during bright 
times and which are almost 
threatened with extinction in 
times when the _ industrial 
horizon is darkened. 


IKEWISE, the preferred 
stock buyer, who can 
anticipate only a limited re- 
turn, should seek companies 
and industries with stable 
earning power. He has noth- 
ing to gain from marked 
bulges during periods of pros- 
perity, but suffers sharply in 
periods of recession. How- 
ever, if he confines himself to 
companies that resist depres- 
sion, his investment commit- 
ment is unimpaired through 
the business cycle. The bond 
buyer is in the same position 
as the preferred stock inves- 
tor, and should favor cor- 
porations that can maintain 
their earning power even 
through industrial storms. 
The pure speculator is in a 
somewhat different position. 
He profits from fluctuations, 
and can get more action in 
companies of a prince and 
pauper type. The true specu- 
lator theoretically is as adept 
at short selling as at long buy- 
ing, and can get the biggest 
play in companies that boom 
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HE following compilation discloses some 

of the more important corporations which 
have ignored the recession and reported substan- 
tially higher profits in the first half of 1930 than 
in the corresponding period of 1929: 


COMPANY 


Addressograph Int’l.. 
Air Reduction Co.... 
Allis-Chalmers 
Amerada Corporation 
American Bank Note 
Amer. Chain Co..... 
Amer. Chicle Co...... 
Amer. Tel. & Tel. Co. 
Amer. Writing Paper 
Anchor Cap Corp... 
Autostrop Safety 

[OE a eae eae 
Bangor & Aroos. R. R. 
Blaw-Knox Co. .... 
Briggs Mfg. Co..... 
Bush Terminal Co... 
Caterpillar Tractor... 
Chesapeake Corp. .... 
6 TE ere 
Cluett, Peabody & Co. 
SCR Co. - Saree 
Colo. Fuel and Iron. 
Commercial Invest. Tr. 
Commonwealth Edison 
Consolidated Laundries 
Container Corp. of 


ee 


Endicott-Johnson .... 
Foster Wheeler Corp. 
General Foods Co... 
General Ry. Signal.. 
General Refractories. 
Grand-Silver (F. & 
W.). Stores: ...... 
Grand Union Co..... 
Houston Oil Co. 
(Texas) 
Industrial Rayon Corp. 
Int’l Business Machines 
International Salt .. 
International Shoe Co. 
Kelvinator 
Kimberly-Clark Corp. 
McKeesport Tin Plate 
Melville Shoe Corp.. 
National Dairy Prod- 
rere 
Pacific Western Oil.: 
Paramount Publix . 
Pub. Serv. Co. of No. 


Scott Paper Co....... 
Superheater Corp..... 
Symington Co. ...... 
Telautograph Corp... 
Transcontinental Oil. 
United Biscuit Co. of 

Am. 
United Fruit Co.... 
United Gas Improve- 


ee 


ee 


Co. of Baltimore... 
U. S. Pipe & Fdrv. Co. 
Warren Fdry. & Pipe 
Wesson Oil & Snow- 

drift 
White 

Sprig. 
Wrigley 
Yellow 

Coach 


“Rk. Miner. 
Wm.), Jr... 
Truck & 
| ee 


®Before Federal taxes. 
quarters ended May 31. 





Ist Half 
1930 


$781,471 
3,84 

2,351,540 
401,060 
1,461,648 
1,185,216 
1,081,334 
81,671,847 
248,512 
575,135 


722,808" 


1,300,056 
,684,002 
3,531,803 
743,511 
5,622,965 
2,961,189 
668,328 
418.041 
°7,181,812 
1,619,053 
4,738,684 
8,785,666 


386,656 _ 


1,079,630 
10,629,716 
1,170,242 
1,381,516 


792,408 
509,469 


1,014,417 
900,050 
3,654.310 
*322,901 
6,871,793 
2,298,025 


12,947,211 
1,222,681 
E8,434,000 


4,299,093 
1,764,853 
502,258 
2,435,677 
276,609 
172,008 
*2,362,617 


996.296 
10,100,000 


19,962,973 
299,082 
1,525.932 
128,276 
*1.479,354 


664.553 
5,657,881 


1.437.863 


Net 1 


*Combined second 
E—Estimated. 


% Increase 


ncome——— ist Half 1930 


1st Half Over 
1929 Ist Half 1929 


$757,237 3.5 


2,730,334 
2,179,088 
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325,132 


137,361 
2,200,527 
438,665 
834,346 
9,848,057 
1,049,125 
1,206,310 


699,028 
441,098 


779,422 
693,598 
3,213,601 
°231,298 
6,620,709 
1,715,053 
1,666,259 
1,084 562 
727,069 


7,638,943 
1,065,155 
5,130,000 


3,755,624 
193,611 
434,925 

2,209,810 
156 042 
158.544 

"1,715,822 


839,153 
9,340,000 


16,348,298 
195,687 
826.318 
123,391 

*706.298 
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5,211,990 
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with prosperity and _ recede 
sharply during business de- 
pressions. 

Industries, like foodstuffs, 
tobacco, public utility, and 
electrical equipment, which 
show good earnings even dur- 
ing industrial recessions are 
entitled to sell at higher price 
earning ratios than highly 
fluctuating industries, such as 
copper, automobiles, steel, and 
radio, which show’ wide 
swings in earning power as 
between prosperous and de- 
pressed years. 

The stimulus of the White 
Act has kept up shipbuilding 
activities through the depres- 
sion period. A study of stock 
prices indicates that some in- 
dustries whose shares declined 
least were those which had 
not participated in the ad- 
vance during the previous bull 
market; such as the sugar, 
traction, coal, textile, and 
packing stocks. Being de- 
flated when the bear market 
began, they had less way to 
go downward than the inflated 
stocks. Tobacco stocks, on 
the other hand, in some in- 
stances rose to new peaks be- 
cause of the improvement in 
earning power of leading com- 
panies. The relatively good 
showing of the shipping stocks 
was ascribable to the boom in 
shipbuilding following the 
new system of Government 
subsidies. 


THER groups of stocks 

which showed compara- 
tively slight declines included: 
foodstuffs, shoes, oil, rail- 
road equipment, and machin- 
ery manufacturing. 

In times of depression, the 
analyst should scan the income 
accounts and balance sheets of 
corporations. With pessimism 
rampant, there is a temptation 
to pursue different account- 
ing methods than during pros- 
perous periods, when many 
corporations hide earnings 
and assets. 

History will not necessarily 
repeat itself in all cases during 
the next depression phase. 
For example, the electrical 
equipment industry was helped 
by the Hoover program of 
stimulating public works dur- 
ing the setback. On the other 
hand, foodstuffs, baking, 
amusements, and public utili- 
ties have inherent qualities 
which are in constant demand 
through all stages of the busi- 
ness cvcle. 


ON 


INE natures are like fine poems ; 

a glance at the first two lines 
suffices for a guess into the beauty 
that awaits you if you read on. 
—Bulwer-Lytton. 


The human organism is a delicate 
thing. Men really are not made of 
cast-iron, with tire rubber for mus- 
cles, and bridge-cables for nerves. 
Every man has his breaking point. 

True, brother, true. But why do 
38%4 men stand up and argue to 
every one who sits down and thinks? 

Why will a man fight at the drop 
of a hat, use up a week’s energy in 
a futile five-minute gab-jag, and then 
go to the office and get sore because 
competition tires him out 

Competition is there all right, al- 
ways was and will be. In order to 
compete, let us conserve our business 
energy and develop our business skill. 
Let us stop getting sore and begin 
getting busy.—Exchange. 


I long to accomplish great and 
noble tasks but it is my duty and joy 
to accomplish humble tasks as 
though they were great and noble. 
—Helen Keller. 


The idea that men merely toil and 
work for the sake of preserving their 
bodies and procuring for themselves 
bread, houses and clothes is degrad- 
ing. The true origin of man’s activity 
and creativeness lies in his unceasing 
impulse to embody outside himself 
the divine and spiritual element with- 
in him.—Froebel. 


There is a destiny that makes us 
brothers, 
None goes his way alone; 
All that we send into the lives of 
others, 
Comes back into our own. 
—Edwin Markham. 


Blessed are they who have the gift 
of making friends, for it is one of 
God’s best gifts. It involves many 


things, but above all, the power of 
going out of one’s self and appreci- 
ating whatever is noble and loving in 
another.—Thomas Hughes. 


THOUGHTS 
LIFE AND BUSINESS 


es 
A Text 


Who is this that darkeneth 
counsel by words’ without 
knowledge?— Job: 38:2. 


Sent in by G. W. Nilsson, Los 
Angeles, Cal. What is your 
favorite text? A Forbes book 
is presented to senders of texts 
used. 


Optimism Never Reads Failure, 
Nor Pessimism Success 


You can’t turn OPTIMISM 
Into failure 1f you try 

Nor Pessimism to SUCCESS— 
And here’s the reason why! 


The Optimist just keeps his head 
When things are going wrong, 

He sees the good in everything 
And helps it right along. 


The Optimist 1s hopeful 
In thought and in his speech, 
And helps to give new courage 
To all within his reach. 


The Optimist is handing out 
So much of Faith and Cheer, 

He’s bound to be successful— 
Because he knows no fear. 


But what about the Pessimist 
Who’s full of hard-luck tales? 
He’s always looking for the worst— 
And that is why he fails. 


Because in this old world of ours 
It’s well to keep in mind— 

That what we look for and expect 
Is what we're sure to find. 


So Pessimism never reads 
SUCCESS for you or me; 

And OPTIMISM never leads 
To failure—no siree! 


—By Sidney J. Burgoyne and 
Evelyn Gage Brown. Copyrighted. 


We cannot employ the mind to ad- 
vantage when we are filled with ex- 
cessive food and drink.—Cicero. 





FORBES for 


LL things are engaged in writ- 

ing their history. The planet, 
the pebble, goes attended by its 
shadow. The rolling rock leaves its 
scratches on the mountain; the river, 
its channel in the soil; the animal, its 
bones in the stratum; the fern and 
leaf, their modest epitaph in the coal. 
The falling drop makes its sculpture 
in the sand or the stone. Not a: foot 
steps into the snow or along the 
ground, but prints, in character more 
or less lasting, a map of its march. 
Every act of the man inscribes itself 
in the memory of his follows, and in 
his own manners and face. The air 
is full of sounds, the sky of tokens, 
the ground is:all memoranda and 
signatures, and every object covered 
over with hints which speak to the 
intelligent—Ralph Waldo Emerson. 


A great part of all mischief in the 
world arises from the fact that men 
do not sufficiently understand their 
cwn aims. They undertake to build 
a tower and spend no more labor on 
the foundation than would be neces- 
sary to build a hut.—Goethe. 


Judge not thy friend until thou 
standest in his place.—Rabbi Hillel. 


The secret of happiness is never to 
allow your energies to stagnate. 
—Adam Clark. 


Censure is often useful, praise 
often deceitful—cChurchill. 


The fountain of contentment must 
spring up in the mind; and he who 
kas so little knowledge of human na- 
ture as to seek happiness by chang- 
ing anything but his own disposition, 
will waste his life in fruitless efforts 
and multiply the griefs which he pur- 
poses to remove.—Samuel Johnson. 


Courtesy is the mortar between 
the bricks that builds the wall of 
goodwill.—Anon. 

From M. Voll, Rogue River, Ore. 


Wisdom is knowing what to do 
next. Skill is knowing how to do 
it and virtue is doing it.—David 
Starr Jordan. 
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These Clouds Spell R-a-i-n 





© Ewing Galloway 


“It’s a Weather Market!” 


MORNING in early April. 
The grain brokers on the New 
York Produce Exchange gath- 

er with extraordinary interest about 
the weather map which, on every 
business day, is drawn on a board on 
the Exchange’s vast trading “floor” 
by a representative of the United 
States Weather Bureau at New 
York, for an extraordinarily critical 
state obtains in the always critical 
wheat market. 

Our Winter wheat belt, particu- 
larly Kansas, was suffering a dire 
dearth of moisture. As isobars, in 
inches; temperatures, in degrees; 
precipitation, in inches, and winds in 
arrows, brought the base of the map 
into the living meteorological picture 
of the country for the day, some of 
the “map-readers” among the brok- 
ers exclaimed, 

“Rain! The map’s bearish!” 

They pointed to an extension of a 
Canadian “low,” an area of low ba- 
rometric pressure whose center was 
indicated to be far up toward 
Alaska: here let us refresh our mem- 
ories : 

An area of low barometric pres- 


By S. PARTRIDGE 


USINESS can take from the 

weather a far greater profit 
than it has yet taken. Every mer- 
chant can avail himself of the 
scientific resources of the Weather 
Bureau. By studying the reports 
and combining the facts shrewdly 
with a knowledge of his own needs 
he can make money. The market 
experts know this. Here is a new 

opportunity for the alert man! 


sure is one into which warm moist 
air is flowing and ascending; an area 
of high barometric pressure is one 
in which cold dry air is descending 
and flowing outwards; a low is usu- 
ally associated with rain or snow; a 
high with fair weather. 

Some of the grain men sold the 
wheat on that reading of the map. 

That map did, indeed, indicate 
some precipitation. But a closer 
study brought out that the map was 
bullish. For it was not wholly “a 
pressure map,” was not a map in 
which the isobars, or lines of equal 
barometric pressure, were the domi- 


nant factor of forecast. On that map 
temperatures were the decisive 
factor. 

Why? 

To cause precipitation of mois- 
ture there must be both a sufficiency 
of moisture in the atmosphere and 
sufficiently low temperatures to con- 
dense that moisture. 

The closer study of that map 
showed that the temperatures in the 
Winter wheat belt were not low 
enough to cause general and heavy 
rains, of the soaking, satisfying kind 
needed by the parched soil. Those 
who followed this interpretation of 
the map and stayed long or got long 
of wheat proved to be on the right 
side in that particular crisis of the 
market. For, after a softening of 
prices on the superficial indications, 
which flashed over the market wires. 
quotations turned upward on official 
reports that there was little rain 
either f. 0. b. or in transit. 

It is this closer study of the weath- 
er that more and more business men 
are taking a profit from. Weather 
is an intangible but not an incalcu- 
lable. In the example of the Win- 
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ter wheat belt map just cited, the in- 
formation available to the readers 
who went bear ‘and the information 
available to the readers who went bull 
on that map was equal. In every 
grain and cotton market there are 
“map readers,” much quoted in mar- 
ket “flashes.” But not all of these 
take full advantage of the vast store 
of daily weather facts which the 
U. S. Weather Bureau offers. 
The partial break in the 1930 
drought was heralded by radio for 
the careful map reader. For the first 
suggestion came from Fort Smith, 
on the Great Slave Lake, in Can- 
ada, whose weather wireless now 
tells the world. Mark now how the 
map can put a wily trader on tip- 
toe, just as a move in call money or 
discount or rediscount rates might in 
this slow stock market, or a shift up 
or down in Steel’s unfilled orders. 


N Thursday evening, August 7, 

the barometer at Fort Smith 
rose above 30.00 inches, with the 
wind northerly. The barometer con- 
tinued to rise from that station, 
whose daily observations come by 
radio to our Weather Bureau, south- 
eastward. By Friday, August 8, the 
development was sufficient to put a 
trader on notice that weather was 
making. Why? 

The long drought and heat wave 
had been marked by a map of slug- 
gish, stagnant weather. Day after 
day, the hot winds drifted slowly 
northward out of Mexico and the 
Gulf of Mexico and up the vast ex- 
panse of torrid, thirsty lands be- 
tween the Appalachian and_ the 
Rocky Mountain range. There had 
been no sufficiently low temperatures 
anywhere in their path to cause con- 
densation of moisture into rain save 
here and there scattered showers. 

The “high” developing southeast- 
ward from Fort Smith brought a 
break in the hot wave in the Border 
States, from the Rockies to. the Great 
Lakes, on the morning of August 9. 
By Sunday the break extended as 
far east as New York, as far south 
as Kentucky. Even without preci- 
pitation that was some relief. Plants 
do not lose moisture as rapidly in 
cool weather as in hot; nor does the 
soil. This “high,” with brisk northerly 
winds, broke the temperature at 
Evansville from 106 Saturday after- 
noon to a maximum of 80 Sunday. 
August 10! Elsewhere the breaks in 
temperatures were commensurate. 

The stage was set. When on Mon- 
day morning, August 11, the map 
showed a small but rather active low 
over Kansas, there was rain in sight. 
There came showers—as heavy as 
2.51 inches in some places: and, 
though they were not general, they 
wetted down millions of acres as they 
moved northeast across the Conti- 








nent, sizzling as the drops pattered 
in the Ohio Valley! 

From a meteorologist’s point of 
view the drought was not yet broken 
—but the rise in corn prices was! 
And twelve States were still short 
three hundred billion tons of rain 
water. 


The United States Weather Bu- 
reau at New York every business day 
has a representative draw a weather 
map on the Produce Exchange, the 
Cotton Exchange, the Maritime Ex- 
change and the Mercantile Exchange. 
On each of these Exchanges there 
are men who, without technical train- 
ing, are yet able to make fairly ac- 
curate analyses of the daily weather 
maps. But even some of these are 
occasionally misled because they do 
not use all the statistics required for 
comparative and relative values. 


Another map of last Spring illus- 
trates this. Let us bear in mind that 
most—very nearly all—the  at- 
mospheric moisture the Mississippi 
Valley gets comes from the Gulf of 
Mexico. Most of the moisture that 
comes eastward off the Pacific is con- 
densed by the cold in the great alti- 
tudes of the Rockies and it therefore 
is held to the westward slope of that 
range. The rains from a Pacific 
“low” are therefore usually light and 
scattered when they do occur on the 
eastward slope. It is seldom, too. 
that any great amount of moisture 
comes from off the Atlantic west- 
ward past the Appalachian ranges, 
on the eastern side of the Mississippi 
Valley. 


N this second Spring map in 

question a “low” above the 
Canadian border was causing south- 
erly winds throughout the entire Mis- 
sissippi Valley from the Gulf of 
Mexico into the Great Lakes region. 
But the map also showed that tem- 
peratures were lower in the Gulf 
States than in the Great Plains States. 
The “map readers” who, using only 
the isobars, or only the isobars and 
the wind arrows, read rains for. the 
Mississippi Valley accordingly went 
wrong. They overlooked that cold 
was lacking in the Great Plains 
States to condense the moisture com- 
ing in on the winds from off the 
Gulf. Since the wheat States needed 
rain, those who called that map dry 
and bullish had the right side of 
the market. 


In reading both maps correct in- 
terpretation was furthered also by 
comparisons from one day to an- 
other, comparisons of temperatures 
as well as of pressures. But the most 
important point is that the United 
States Weather Bureau officials are 
eager—more than willing—that the 
public shall make use of its services. 
Here is something for the retail mer- 
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chandiser as well as the merchan- 
diser of crops to consider: 

On February 20, 1930—it was a 
Thursday—a warm spell had already 
gained permanent footing on the 
front page. It was not good for the 
merchandising of Winter goods, 
whether of coal, or furs, or woolens. 
The warm spell was caused, in the 
main, by a succession of “lows” 
moving from west to east across the 
Continent just north of the Canad- 
ian border. On Thursday, February 
20, a “high” centered over our south- 
eastern States, was contributing to 
the warm, dry condition prevailing 
over the country. 


T first glance, the map showed 
A no rain. On a close reading the 
following statement was prepared by 
an unofficial map-reader at noon an‘ 
published that day: 
elecuxaeta Along that line, say in Iowa. 
there may develop a disturbance to cause 
precipitation there and later here (New 
York). That might occur (here) Satur- 
day or Sunday; but temperatures would 
not, even if it occurred, go much lower; 
and the precipitation probably would be 
light.” 

Later, the official forecasts read 
rain for, successively, Iowa and the 
States eastward; it rained in New 
York on the Sunday, with the mod- 
erate but, from a _ merchandising. 
point of view, effective decline of 
temperatures which the map of the 
preceding Thursday had indicated. 

Note the word, “probably.” To 
some who consider weather in its re- 
lation to business “probably’’ ' and 
“possibly” chill ardor, dampen en- 
thusiasm and depress eagerness. But 
surely a business man who has an 
intelligent notion of possibilities and 
probabilities in weather, as in money 
rates, supply and demand, and gen- 
eral trade currents, is better off than 
a business man who has no notion 
at all. A twelve-hour bulge on a com- 
petitor is all a successful merchant 
asks. 

Look at this: on February 13. 
1929, the daily statistics of the U. S. 
Weather Bureau at New York en- 
abled a map-reader to publish the 
following statement at noon: 

“In connection with what we have 
hitherto published regarding Europe's 
cold wave, it is interesting to note that 
to-day’s reports show Stockholm’s barom- 
eter to have fallen from the high of last 
FRiGay..e. 

What did this mean? To those 
who had watched the weather with 
that map-reader, the decline in the 
barometric pressure at Stockholm 
meant a break in the cold wave in 
Europe that had taken the wheat 
markets of the world up and up and 
up. 
On the following day wheat prices 
declined on cables from Liverpool 
and the Continent stating that the 
cold wave on the Continent was 
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breaking with consequent brighten- 
ing outlook for the grain crops; and 
prices of wheat in Europe fell, and 
prices in Chicago and Winnipeg 
fell! 


LL that information is free to 
A the man who knows _ how, 
where, and when to ask for it. The 
U. S. Weather Bureau is regulated 
by statute, in issuing its forecasts 
and publications. But its statistics, 
records and reports are open to the 
public. But, being free, that infor- 
mation is neglected and ignored by 
many firms and individuals to whom 
it could be made most valuable—by 
dollar measure! 

The weather of the Far North has 
an important bearing upon the 
weather of the United States and on 
the grain markets. Those reports 
are available at the United States 
Weather Bureau. 

Herbert L. Bodman, of the New 
York Produce Exchange, takes this 
view : 

“We, as grain merchants, are par- 
ticularly sensitive to the importance 
of the weather and believe that other 
business men not in the grain busi- 
ness are commencing to realize that 
accurate weather forecasts enable 
them to lay plans in advance and 
save money on them.” 

These Far North weather reports 
have been particularly useful in the 
making of unofficial forecasts for 
holiday weather. On the preceding 
Wednesday last year it was possible 
to say that chances greatly favored 
a fair Easter Sunday, and on Thurs- 
day to say with definiteness that 
Easter Sunday probably would be 
fair. Similar good fortune was had 
in 1929 on Easter prediction. On 
this basis it is possible for a depart- 
ment store to know five or four days 
ahead, in Autumn, when its clients 
would rush to demand their furs 
from storage. 

The business man has profits at 
his disposal in the United States 
Weather Bureau reports and _ sta- 
tistics when these are shrewdly com- 
bined with a knowledge of his own 
needs. Such commodities as the 
grains, cotton, fruits, vegetables, 
eggs and dairy products belong to 
the weather, on the supply side; on 
the demand side they are dependents 
of the weather. 

Weather is, after all, hardly more 
uncertain than tastes, styles and 
modes in food, raiment and shelter. 
One of the largest bond houses in 
New York maintains a meteoro- 
logical department to gather statistics 
of the weather in the sections where 
it has invested or considers investing 
its own or its clients’ capital. There 
are many sales records which take 
detailed account of the weather. 








My Thoughts 


BY 
GEORGE 
M. VERITY 


President, the 

American 

Rolling Mill 
Company 


re following are just a few 
little thoughts that I have 
jotted down in my notebook 
while reading your magazine: 


{ Integrity is the foundation of 
leadership. 


“ A leader is one with an out- 
standing clear-cut policy who 
has the courage to live up to it 
consistently in spite of the dis- 
couragements that are bound: to 
assail him. 


{ One who can be discouraged 
will be. A real leader is never 
discouraged. 


{ There can be no true leader- 
ship without a genuine interest 
in human life. 


{ In true leadership a fight is 
usually the last resort, conse- 
quently a leader dues not court 
a fight, but always has the 
courage and willingness to put 
up a clean fight when the situa- 
tion demands it. 


{ Understanding is the road to 
confidence. Confidence begets 
confidence. Mutual confidence 
brings co-operation. 


€ There is more good and more 
ability in the average man than 
anyone ever gets out of him. 


q It is the responsibility of 
management to bring the good 
in men to the surface where it 
can be used, both in their inter- 
est and in that of their asso- 
ciates. 


© A reputation is easier to make 
than it is to keep. 


{ Reputation is a reward for 
what was done yesterday. It 
must be earned anew each day. 


© Work while you live and live 
while you work. 


© Enthusiasm is the mainspring 
of accomplishment. 


{ Believe in an idealism that is 
capable of expression in prac- 
tical form. 
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Business can take trom _ the 
weather a far greater profit than it 
has yet taken. Chain stores might 
profitably plan their sales campaigns 
several days in advance by the 
weather map rather than by the cal- 
endar. “But it’s not certain!” is a 
common observation, but the answer 
is, “An intelligent guess is better 
than ignorance.” One chain of 
shops, retailing women’s garments at 
low prices, calls the U. S. Weather 
Bureau every day. That manage- 
ment knows how to use the Weather 
Bureau. 


HE: psychological effects of the 

weather have to be studied very 
cautiously before they can be profit- 
ably used in merchandising. All 
available reports of the North Ameri- 
can Continent and adjacent islands 
one day last Winter (January 22, 
1930) showed the active influence of 
a vast area of high barometric pres- 
sure had spread down from the Arc- 
tic to as far south as the Panama 
Canal Zone. At Tampico, Mexico, 
the wind blew 60 miles an hour out 
of the north with the temperature 46; 
and on both coasts: of Mexico the 
winds were north and above 40 miles, 
with moderate temperatures. 

What was the effect of that “high” 
and cold weather upon all those 
tropical people? What effect would 
such a “high” have in a revolutionary 
crisis? The thought is arresting! 

Usually the merchant knows his 
customers. Does he know what the 
weather does to them? The man- 
ager of a Fifth Avenue store re- 
cently said: “A store like this cer- 
tainly would not stoop to put on a 
raincoat sale simply because rain was 
forecast. Indeed, we want only the 
limousine trade.” Yes, yes, yes! 
But the lady who on a barometer of 
29.80, a temperature of 85 and a 
humidity of 90, is crabbed Mrs. 
Richard Roe, terror of Hats & Bags. 
becomes again, on a barometer of 


. 30.20, a temperature of 70 and a 


humidity of 35, gracious Jane Doe, 
who bought her wedding trousseau 
there and now shops for Jane Doe 
Roe, mother and daughter. and all 
the other little Roes. 

A “high” makes a seller’s market. 





If you can’t be a pine on the top of 
the hill, 
Be a scrub in the valley—but be 
The best little scrub by the side of 
the rill; 
Be a bush, if you can’t be a tree. 
—Douglas Maloch. 


Do the duty that lies nearest thee, 
which thou knowest to be a duty! 
The second duty will already become 
clearer—Carlyle. 





Chrysler on Unemployment 


ALTER P. CHRYSLER, 
| protheel Chrysler Corpora- 
tion, commenting on the General 
Electric Unemployment Plan: 

“The economic forces that de- 
termine whether times are to be good 
or bad _ present 
problems to which 
no one as yet seems 
to have found the 
right answer. Ar- 
tificial attempts to 
lessen the effects 
of these forces on 
individuals or 
classes. of society 
Walter P. Chrysler would seem to me 
to be only temporary and I would be 
more interested in something perma- 
nent if it could be found. 

“TI confess that the fact that wide- 
spread unemployment exists to-day 
in a land of unlimited natural re- 
sources, amply provided with the best 
productive facilities any nation has 
ever created, is a serious indictment, 
but these consequences arise from 
our present economic system and we 
should, of course, at all times use 
such intelligence as we can mobilize 
to improve conditions. 

“The importance of thrift as a 
virtue should not be obscured by a 
system of doles, state unemployment 
insurance, etc. 

“One of the fundamental prin- 
ciples of the Chrysler Corporation’s 
success is its recognition of the fact 
that men are necessary to produce 
good motor cars as well as money, 
materials and machines. The Chrys- 
ler Industrial Association was or- 
ganized a year ago and it has given 
a practical demonstration of its suc- 
cess as a means of enabling em- 
ployees, through their own efforts, to 
protect themselves and their families 
financially in sickness, accident and 
death, without cost to either the com- 
pany or themselves, and to establish 
certain extraordinary measures of 
mutual benefit. There is no paternal- 
ism in the program. The Corpora- 
tion recognizes the desire of the 
American workingman to handle his 
own affairs on a dignified, self-sus- 
taining basis. 

“In addition to group insurance 
policies and provisions for help in 
time of need, the corporation has 
three profit-sharing plans to enable 
officers and employees to participate 
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in the ownership and profits of the 
business. The keystone of this plan, 
which provides funds that can be 
relied upon in times of unemploy- 
ment, is that each employee, out of 
his own earnings, establishes an in- 
come producing accumulation which 
gives him an independence that does 
not compare with doles, unemploy- 
ment insurance and the like.” 


Vital Problems 


T. GRANT, chairman, W. T. 
-*Grant Company, sends_ the 
following statement he received from 
his Personnel Department on the 
General Electric Unemployment Plan : 
“The fundamental objective of in- 
dustry, in fact of society as a whole, 
should be the prevention of unem- 
ployment rather than the payment of 
wages during unemployment. _ Ir- 
respective of benefits which might 
come from payments made during 
unemployment, there is a very grave 
danger in any plan which pays 
people during idleness. 

“The problem of income for the 
old man after he is no longer able 
to work is, I believe, more urgent 
and in itself more fundamefttal than 
the problem of pay for everyone 
during unemployment. 

“The elimination of unemploy- 
ment will, of course, eliminate the 
need for pay during unemployment. 
It would also do much to make it 
more easily possible to provide for 
those people who have grown old in 
industry and are no longer able to 
compete with younger men. 

“These are problems which are, I 
believe, vital for continuing pros- 
perity in business, problems that are 
too big to be solved by individual 
companies or by individuals working 
by themselves. Certainly though, it 
is not too much to expect the elimin- 
ation of unemployment if the lead- 
ers in business, successful men like 
yourself who have vision and inter- 
est in the welfare of cthers, will 
work together toward such an ob- 
jective.” 


An Authoritative Article 


C. LAKIN of The Cuba 
e Company, in a letter to M. S. 
Rukeyser : 

“T have just read, with interest, 
your article in Forses about the 
Cuban sugar situation. Knowing as 
I do, because I was once in the news- 








paper business, how cursory must be 
the investigation of a news or maga- 
zine writer, I am amazed at the ac- 
curacy of your observations in that 
article.” 


Truth About Overproduction 


RA L. TITUS, secretary and 
manager, Alto Mill & Lumber 
Company, Texarkana, Ark.—Tex.: 

“The appearance of the old bogey 
man ‘Overproduction’ in your and 
other publications recently calls for 
a consideration of the real character 
of this much abused individual. 

“Overproduction is impossible 
when industry as a whole is taken 
into account. True, there may be 
more wheat or more automobiles 
than can be used immediately, but 
such surplus is due to a lack of co- 
ordination between supply and de- 
mand. Human activity, fully equip- 
ped with the most efficient machin- 
ery and operated in the most efficient 
manner, will only supply more 
people’s wants, provided that the 
production of each item is balanced 
to the proportionate demand for that 
item. 

“This would seem to lead to an 
excessive supply of things, but hu- 
man wants include leisure and 
recreation, and the desire for these 
would limit the time spent in the 
production of things. 

“The cure for overproduction is 
the proper co-ordination of produc- 
tion to the various demands, which 
can be secured only through an ex- 
tremely intelligent control of supply 
and demand. 

“Overproduction is only a lack of 
equilibrium.” 


Predicts Early Recovery 


AN FRANCISCO Examiner; 
San Francisco, California: 

“Improvement of the stock mar- 
ket in the near future, and recovery 
in business by the end of this year, 
with a fair chance of manifestation 
of this recovery as early as next 
October, was the prophecy made by 
B. C. Forbes, financial expert and 
editor. 

“He made it to the largest as- 
semblage in the annals of the San 
Francisco Commercial Club, at a 
luncheon tendered jointly by the San 
Francisco Chamber of Commerce 
and the organization first mentioned. 
More than .a thousand persons 
listened. . . .” 
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hat od y 
Nn THE FORD PLANE | 7 


nd ; The Ford plane is planned, constructed 
and operated as a commercial trans- 


er port. Built of corrugated aluminum 
° alloys, it has great structural strength 
rey and durability, and is most econom- 
‘ ical to maintain in operation. The uni- 
nd formity of its material is determined 
‘or by scientific test. All planes have three 
motors in order to insure reserve 
ter power to meet and overcome emer- 
gencies. The engines may be Wright, 
le Pratt & Whitney or Packard Diesel, 
totaling from 675 to 1275 horse-power. 
en Ford planes have a cruising range of 
from 580 to 650 miles at speeds be- 
~ tween 55 and 135 miles per hour. Loads 
es carried from 3630 to 6000 pounds. 
ut The capacity of these planes is 9 to 
0- 15 passengers and a crew of two (pilot 
| and assistant). Planes can be equipped 
e- with a buffet, toilet, running water, 
p- electric lights, adjustable chairs. 
n- The price of the Ford tri-motored, 
all-metal plane is exceptionally low— 
nt $40,000 to $50,000 at Dearborn. 






Ford branches will be glad to give 
you information on the Ford tri- 
motored, all-metal plane in all models. 
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. THE Forty-niners looked up from their covered wagons 
e in awe at the soaring California condor. Today their 
sons and daughters look down from comfortable arm- 
is chairs, shadowed by tireless duraluminum wings that 
- outfly the lonely condor as an eagle outflies a sparrow. 
. Whole fleets of all-metal, tri-motored Ford planes 
: wing up and down the coast, from San Francisco to 
Los Angeles and southward to Agua Caliente . . . and 
f from Los Angeles eastward to join the great airlines 





that reach across the continent to the Atlantic Coast. 

The T. A. T.-Maddux planes are today essentially 
a part of the blue Californian skyscapes, their shadows 
drifting with the regularity of the mail over snow- 
capped mountains, orange grove and purple sea! 

So dependable are these lines using Ford tri-motored, 
all-metal planes that during the first quarter of the 
year passenger traffic increased 500 per cent over 1929. 
Four additional services have been added to care for 
the increase in traffic. Passengers carried this year are 
already being numbered in tens of thousands. 

The T. A. T.-Maddux lines demonstrate daily that 
on the Western Coast business men are using air trans- 
portation as a positive public necessity. 


FORD MOTOR COMPANY 


All the comforts of a yacht Visitors are always welcome at the Ford Airport at Detroit 
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ness down the fairway and precision 
on the green. The short game is Mr. 
Rockefeller’s long suit. If golf had 
nothing but mashie approaches and 
putts in it, John D. would give Bobby 
Jones or Horton Smith a run for 
their money, no joking. 

To see him play golf is to under- 
stand a lot about the man, about his 
characteristics of mind. You com- 
prehend why he was able to create 
one of the greatest businesses in the 
world. He puts into his golf the es- 
sential qualities he put into his busi- 
ness—close study, patience, intense 
concentration, the extremest care, 
method. He addresses every ball as if 
the control of the Standard Oil com- 
panies depended on that one shot. He 
is courteousness personified, always 
considerate and thoughtful of his 
partner, and a meticulous observer 
of every rule of the game. Some men 
cheat a little at solitaire and at golf, 
too—not John D. He plays the game 
according to Hoyle, no matter what 


happens. 


S HE went along from tee to 

tee he talked at random, as he 
pleased. One gathered a good deal 
about his tranquil, ordered existence. 
Moderation and regularity are his 
guiding principles for physical weil- 
being. He is astonishingly healthy, 
with a strong grip on life. There 
seems to be no reason why he 
shouldn’t top a hundred, as he would 
like very much to do. His stomach 
is as good as a young man’s. He eats 
what he pleases. He breakfasts about 
8 on lamb chops, or bacon and eggs, 
takes a simple lunch and a very mod- 
erate dinner. He is up at 5 in the 
morning, for few old people sleep 
late, and potters about his garden 
until breakfast time. Afterward he 
attends to correspondence or to per- 
sonal business matters with his sec- 
retary, Nestor W. Davis, and then 
gets ready for golf. After he finishes 
his eight holes—he plays eight holes 
at Ormond because that is the most 
convenient place to leave off—he 
drives home and takes a nap or a rest 
before luncheon. In the afternoon he 
reads or is read to or plays his fa- 
vorite game of numbers, “Numerica.” 
He is in bed by half-past nine or 
ten. 

Going along the course he com- 
mented often on his pleasure in the 
game, possibly taking human pride 
in: the fact that very, very few men 
of his age can tramp more than a 
mile over a golf course six days in 


Why John D. Never 


(Continued from page 22) 


the week, with all of the arm swing- 
ing that goes with the hike. 

“I like this game,” he said. “You 
get next to yourself playing this 
game. You know the story of the 
Prodigal Son? Well, he went into a 
far country, you know, and wasted 
his substance. Then he had to sell 
his coat and his vest and finally his 
shirt. Then he got next to himself.” 

He chuckled over that one. Nearby 
a woman player made a beautiful 
shot, long and low and clean. 

“That was a good one, Mr. Rocke- 
feller,” I said. 

“Ah, but she was careful,” he said 
with great emphasis. “Did you no- 
tice how careful she was?” 

There was a whole sermon in that 
remark—a whole autobiography. 

Something reminded him of a 
favorite story. He chuckled. 

“T was going North one time and 
on the train was a woman who was 
pestering the conductor with ques- 
tions. She was a nuisance and the 
conductor got kind of disgusted after 
hearing her rattle along interminably. 
Finally she asked him, ‘Conductor, 
why is it that you wave your hand 





A Job for Business Leaders 
Says the Charlotte, N. C., News: 


“Why, in times of economic en- 
tanglements and dislocations, should 
the mind of the country look to gov- 
ernment, turn its eyes to the Presi- 
dent of the United States and to 
Congress, the doings of whom pivot 
always about politics? 

“Why, on the other hand, should 
not the thoughts of those seeking 
succor turn to those more in a posi- 
tion to provide it—to the industrial 
and business leaders of the land in 
the domain of whose activities and 
functionings this and kindred situa- 
tions inherently lodge? 


. . « “Mr. Forbes is saying some 
things here that may penetrate 
the hide a little, but which ought to 
stick under the skin so long as we are 
content to let such a condition prevail 
as does now prevail—a condition 
within industry and business which 
virtually renders them powerless, 
either voluntarily or perforce, to ex- 
tricate the country from a situation 
relating to economic wellbeing. Mr. 
Forbes is talking sense. Industry 
should allow him its ears.” 
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to the engineer when you want him 
to start?’ He said, ‘Madam, when I 
wave my hand to the engineer that 
way it means get the hell out of 
here!’ As the conductor went back 
through the car a man said to him. 
“You shouldn’t have spoken that way 
to that woman. She’s the wife of one 
of the directors of this road.’ ‘The 
conductor was worried and said he 
guessed he’d better go back and 
apologize. He appeared and pres- 
ently came back with his face pretty 
red. ‘What did she say when you 
apologized ?’ asked the man who had 
informed him of the lady’s status. 
‘She didn’t say anything,’ replied the 
conductor. ‘She just waved her 
hand!’ ” 


NA APR. ROCKEFELLER refuses 
to worry about anything at this 
time of life. 

“I never worry,” he said. “The 
days of worry are over for me.. I 
don’t let anything bother me. It is 
true that I am saddened now and 
then by the death of an old friend, 
but I make new friends and people 
are very kind to me. Then again I 
keep cheerful. It’s a great help to 
have good health when one is trying 
to keep cheerful. There is so much 
trouble in the world that I do what 
I can to spread a little sunshine. It 
helps me and I hope it helps others. 
I don’t hurry about anything, either. 
I take my time about my meals and 
I always sit at the table for a while 
after eating. It’s not good for the 
digestion to get right up from the 
table after you have eaten. If people 
will use plain commonsense about 
eating they won’t have stomach trou- 
ble. It’s overeating and hasty eating 
that causes most of the stomach ills 
and worse.” 

On the eighth green he totalled his 
card and found that he had done the 
eight holes in 48, an average of six 
strokes a hole, or 54 for the regular 
nine—108 for eighteen. He beat me 
a stroke, this nonagenarian. There 
are probably several million golfers 
in this country who would give three 
loud cheers if they could do as well 
as that—doing a 48 for eight holes. 

At his doorway he shook hands 
warmly. 

“Thank you,” he said. “Thank you 
for a very pleasant game, a very in- 
teresting game. Come to see me again 
some time. Take care of yourself. 
And be careful of your health. That 
is the main thing in our material life, 
the care of our health.” 
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WE COULD SELL A GREAT DEAL MORE 
GREENBAC CHECK PAPER IF... 





Ir we were willing to sell it in blank to printers and 
lithographers as other safety check papers are sold. 
But we don’t. And that is one of the things that makes 
Greenbac Check Paper wholly unique. One reason why 
we can offer free to purchasers of Greenbac Checks a 
$10,000 bond guaranteeing their security. 

Greenbac protection begins at the mill. Every sheet 
is guarded like money, counted and registered. It is 
handled only by bonded employees and all scraps are 
burned daily under supervision. It is made up only to 
individual order in the form of completely printed or 
lithographed checks. It is delivered under seal only to 
accredited bank depositors. Such a policy reduces our 
revenues, naturally, but it also assures our customers 
that no one can ever reproduce their check, because no 
one can secure the necessary Greenbac Check Paper 
in blank. 

And no one can counterfeit Greenbac Check Paper, 
either. Greenbac’s intricate pattern, consisting of inter- 
locking designs in several colors, defies duplication. 
Under its surface are hidden hundreds of impressions 


TODD SYSTEM OF CHECK PROTECTION W 





of the word “void,” which flash forth the instant that 
alteration is attempted and cancel the check forever. 
Greenbac protection is so complete and Greenbac 
Checks are so distinctive in appearance, that out- 
standing business and industrial organizations every- 
where have adopted them for general use, as well as 
for payroll purposes. 

The coupon below will bring you the complete story 
of Greenbac, without obligation. The Todd Company, 
Protectograph Division, Rochester, N. Y. Sole makers 
of the Protectograph, the Todd Check Signer and Todd 
Greenbac Checks. 





9-30 
THE TODD COMPANY, Protectograph Division 
1154 University Avenue, Rochester, N. Y. 


Please send me complete information about Greenbac Check Paper. 


Name. Fa Nae aes we s 





Address. aus Ee tc es Sr er 
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San Francisco Leads the Wes 


WX ITH a new population total 
of 5,672,009 people—a gain over 
1920 of 2,245,148 or 65.5 per cent 
—California shows the greatest 
population growth in the nation in 
the last ten years; a growth that 
was more than four times the na- 
tion’s average. 


Long famous as a State “where 
life is better,” this gain in popula- 
tion was not wholly unexpected. 
Other factors show the fullness of 
the development. For instance, in 





Along the ocean esplanade. The temper- 
ature that varies only 6°, means all-year 
: outdoor life for everyone. 





Industries located on San Francisco Bay 
enjoy the advantages of the greatest land- 
locked harbor in the world. Here the 
v Is of 146 st hip lines call regu- 
larly. 





1920 manufacturing passed agri- 
culture as a source of basic income 
and the gap between the two has 
widened ever since. In 1927, the 
last year for which there are com- 
parable authentic figures, agricul- 
ture had a value of $669,325,000, 
while value added to products by 
manufacture reached the total of 
$1,075,400,000. 


Increases in property values are 
a further indication of the sound 
development: 


a Value 
er Capita 


$2,658 
3,486 
31.1% 


Property Value 
$ 9,110,890,894 
19,771,806,368 


1920 
1920......... 
Increase 
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California offers industry and 
commerce wealthy, ever growing 
markets. And San Francisco, in 
the center of the whole far West- 
ern population, offers outstanding 
opportunity. 





Golf is played in the San Francisco Bay region 
every day in the year. Here thereis no rain in 
summer; no winter snow. The average yearly 
temperature is 59°. 


Fifty per cent of the total popu- 
lation of the eleven Western States 
can be served most quickly and 
cheaply from this city. Another 
twenty-five per cent can be served 


Je SAN 


IN CALIFORNIA 
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As America in 


on an equal basis with any other 
city. 

Here are head- 
quarters for the 


Manufacturing in the San Fran- 
cisco Bay area has an annual value 
of $1,127,926,431—43.5 
per cent of the State’s 





total. 





leading indus- 
trial, commer- 
cial, transporta- 
tion and financial 
interests of the 
West. 

Here three 
transcontinental 
railroads meet 
the ocean on the 








With this develop- 
ment has grown a 
population of 1,600,000 
people within one 
hour’s ride of down- 
town San Francisco. 








edge of a bay 
where every ship 
in the world 
could drop an- 
chor at one time. 
Highways radi- 
ate to all the 
West. 


San Francisco Bay is the tradi- 
tional gateway to 900,000,000 peo- 
ple who are rapidly developing 
modern wants in the lands that the 
Pacific borders. Already San 
Francisco Bay ranks second only 
to the port of New York in value 
of water-borne tonnage. 


The compass indi- 
cates the area whose 
potent population 
San Francisco 
centers, 
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Within the 42 square miles that 
comprise the city itself, there are 
today 637,212 people of more than 
average per capita wealth. 


San Francisco offers able men a 
brilliant opportunity! Here indus- 
try and commerce are rising to 
meet new great demands. Here is 
amanner of living that brings thou- 
sands who come to visit in this all- 
year outdoor-land, back again to 
live. 

Why don’t you plan to see this 
city? Come out this winter or next 
summer, Study the oppor- 
tunities that San Francisco 
offers. And play in the great 
vacationland it centers. 

Send the coupon for two 
vastly interesting, illus- 
trated books. 





The opportunity that San Francisco 
offers business men is vari Here 
cocoa beans are being ground. A: mile 
away you'll find a great.steel manufac- 
turing plant; a mile in another direction 
—the Wall Street of the West” 





















CALIFORNIANS INC., DEPT. 909, 
703 Market Street, San Francisco 


Please send me the free books ““Why Manufacturers 
San Francisco” and “San Francisco-——Where 
Life Is Better.” 


Choose 


Name... . 


Address.... 
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New Business Will Arise! 
(Continued from page 17) 


something of prophetic vision, the 
trend of social forces and economic 
impulse. 

For all American business men 
who pride themselves on foresight, | 
cannot urge too strongly the high 
desirability of taking the vital figures 
in the Census of Distribution, in the 
other Census reports, in the Market 
Data Handbook, in the Regional Sur- 
veys of the Department of Com- 
merce, and converting them into 
profits through a process of analysis. 
appraisal, and application. Such 
facts will enable a man to direct his 
business bullets at the remunerative 
bull’s-eye, instead of blazing away 
blindly at the whole broad landscape 
with a charge of buckshot. 

This is a rather crucial moment 
for the individual business man. Is 
he rusting in a rut? Is he engulfed 
in glum moroseness? Has he be- 
come skeptical through “‘scares”’: li 
so, he needs to execute a brisk “right- 
about-face.” He may find a most 
satisfying solution for his troubles, 
whether they be real or hypochon- 
driac, in a study of what is actually 
happening in American life. 


m HAT is happening ?” one may 
ask. The movements are too 
varied and complex to be expressed, in 
this brief space, in other than general 
terms. The tempo has been pro- 
digiously accelerated. Previously 
steady bases are shifting with sur- 
prising speed. In the business world 
there has developed a great amount 
of overlapping and interpenetration. 
Industries are moving, in part, to 
new localities. Wholly new activi- 
ties are springing up, and their em- 
bodiments reach giant size. ‘The 
chemical and electrical industries are 
displaying skill and acumen; they are 
making audacious incursions into 
novel fields. The laboratory research 
worker has won for himself a posi- 
tion of extraordinary power. There 
is agitation in the domain of fuels 
and motive forces. We are witness- 
ing an almost frenzied energy and 
fertility on the part of all types of 
inventive genius. Buyers, as I have 
said, are realizing the possibilities of 
ever-higher satisfactions in the mer- 
chandise they may acquire. 

The business man, to be success- 
ful, must unceasingly take account 
of all this. He must scrutinize—ap- 
prehend — disentangle — rationalize 
—and evaluate as best he may. He 
must heed the voice of this new busi- 
ness age which seems, insistently, to 
be dinning in our ears the unrelent- 
ing injunction: “Look alive!” 

Opportunities have never thrived 
more vigorously than in this soil of 
present day commercial flux and fer- 











Our Brilliantly 


Efficient Politicians! 


ILL the efforts of. selfish 
politicians to capitalize 
the business depression in the 


forthcoming election retard the 
recovery ¢ 


We will soon hear the “outs” 
berating the “ins.” The issue is 
clear-cut—the “ins” are respons- 
ible for the slump, and the elec- 
tion of the “outs” will immedi- 
ately result in a change for the 
better! Everything that has been 
done to relieve conditions will be 
minimized and ridiculed by 
learned soapbox economists who 
will stress and exaggerate the 
unfavorable factors. 


Some of the idle and hungry 
politicians, looking farther ahead, 
are, it is said, very much con- 
cerned jest prosperity will have 
returned by 1932 and thus de- 
prive them of a major issue in 
the next Presidential campaign! 


How inconsiderate of the pub- 
lic! 


Since the plight of these poor 
fellows is pitiable, let us have 
compassion on them and prolong 
the slump! 


Slumps may come and slumps 
may go, but there evidently has 
been no slump in the politica! 
job-selling business in New York 
City. Some of the boys have 
been doing very well, thank you. 
The list of judges, magistrates 
and other officeholders accused 
of paying for the privilege of 
serving (?) their fellow-citizens 
grows daily. 


It will be interesting to note 
how these revelations will af- 
fect plans of the politicians to 
operate the new municipal sub- 
way system! Will the public en- 
trust the grafters with such an 
important undertaking ? 


Yet some people still favor 
Government ownership and man- 
agement of business! 
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ment. Opportunities burst into be- 
ing unexpectedly. They may be ly- 
ing latent in sources unrevealed. 
Who knows but that tomorrow some 
searcher into the mysterious, allur- 
ing domain of the atom and electron 
may discover a principle, a process, 
that will open the way for. new, vast 
sales of merchandise, ramifying into 
countless side-lines? 

Who will profit most from such 
inevitable changes and “surprises”? 
Plainly, it will be the business men 
who, in thought and action, are some 
long leaps ahead of their more 
lethargic rivals—the business men 
who are alert, adaptable, resilient, 
swift to accommodate themselves to 
the new and vital facts and forces in 
our contemporary life. Sturdy, san- 
guine business men will reap the 
rich rewards. Knowledge and pre- 
cision are their tools. Feeble, fumin. 
palsied hesitation, myopic narrow- 
mindedness, can expect only a minor 
share (if any) in those profits that 
will assuredly arise from develop- 
ments in progress now. 


AN D there is one great point of 
. & which no business man can af- 
ford ever to lose sight. The buying 
public must be made to understand. 
effectively, what a manufacturer. 
merchant, or financial establishment 
has to offer. That, of course, means 
advertising—consistently and stead- 
ily maintained. Advertising retrench- 
ment with the purpose of “economy,” 
so-called, is short-sighted and wrong- 
headed. Advertising is not a ques- 
tion merely of individual self-interest 
but of publicizing broadly and vivid- 
ly the social and industrial changes 
that promise to alter for the better 
the economic structure of the Nation 
and the happiness of the average 
man. 





1 wonder why it is that we are not 
all kinder to each other than we are. 
How much the world needs it! How 
easily it is done—Henry Drummond. 


Make yourselves nests of pleasant 
thoughts, bright faces, faithful say- 
ings; treasure-houses of precious 
and restful thoughts, which care can- 
not disturb nor poverty take away 
from you—houses built without 
bands for your souls to live in. 
—John Ruskin. 


Before a man can wake up and 
find himself famous, he! must wake 
up and find himself.—Life. 


The best work is done by men 
whose consciences won’t let them do 
inferior work.—Public Service. 
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EVER-WIDENING 


CIRCLES OF SERVICE 































ATCO sales offices, strategically located 

in various key cities, are centers of ever- 
widening circles of service. Circles constantly 
expanding through the efforts of a sales force 
whose aim is not just to sell, but to serve. 





With the widening of the circles of service is 
a widening of the circles of Natco building 
construction ... New Natco structures spring 
up here, there, everywhere ... each an 
attractive, permanent, and fire-safe addition 
to its neighborhood, a source of comfort, 
economy and satisfaction to its owner. 


Natco’s Complete Line of Structural Clay Tile 
provides a type and size for every building 
need; walls, floors, fireproofing. Natco’s repu- 
tation stands four-square behind its products, 
a proinise of perfection that the tile abun- 
dantly fulfills. 


When you’re thinking of building, think of 
Natco...it’s the first step toward satisfaction. 


NAS O 


MPLETE LINE Of 
CTURAL CLAY TILE 
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ECONOMICAL TRANSPORTATION 


LISHA LEE, Vice-President of the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road, is the authority for this statement: “No city 
in the world enjoys better railroad facilities than Phila- “Transportation Facilities 
delphia. None is more adequately and completely in the Philadelphia 
served. None possesses greater transportation advan- Area” will show you 


how lower shipment 


tages as a manufacturing and distributing center.” nea 
costs will increase net 


» i c P profits. Free to execu- 
More than 1,000 miles of trackage lies in the city proper. Snitek seleas eaale sin 


It connects 220 freight stations and 2,000 industrial their business stationery. 
sidings. It serves tidewater piers with 16,000,000 square Address Department Y. 
feet of floor space on a frontage of 36 miles on two 
rivers. 20,000 freight cars move in and out of the city 

daily. 


This is only the beginning of even greater transporta- 


tion service for the Philadelphia area. 


The present railroad electrification program 
calls for the expenditure of one hundred :and 
twenty-five millions of dollars. 


PHILADELPHIA 


BUSINESS PROGRESS ASSOCIATION 
1442 WIDENER BUILDING 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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TIMORE & OHIO — READING—PENNSYLVANIA 
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FTER traveling fully ten thou- 
sand miles in the United States 
and Canada, the writer returns 
hopeful that his formerly-expressed 
view will be substantiated, namely, 
that the final quarter of the year will 
be the best—the best stock-market- 
wise, the best industrially, the most 
promising agriculturally. 

One conviction driven home is that, 
except in a few lines, supplies of 
manufactured goods never were at a 
lower ebb in manufacturers’ ware- 
houses or on merchants’ shelves 

Another conviction resulting from 
talks with all classes is that interest 
in the stock market has been only 
temporarily discouraged, and that by 
and by public buying of securities 
will again run to stocks rather than 
bonds. 

Farmers have finally learned that 
they cannot depend upon the govern- 
ment to make them rich. Many of 
them are chagrined. But, having 
ceased looking for political miracles, 
they are turning to self-help, deter- 
mined to make the best of, in many 
instances, very discouraging condi- 
tions. 


HROUGHOUT the country the 

_ prevailing view is that Wall 
Street, and the East in general, have 
indulged in pessimism to an un- 
warranted degree. Business condi- 
tions, it is everywhere admitted, are 
far from ideal. But over a wide part 
of the continent the disposition is to 
maintain a stiff upper lip and to rea- 
son that improvement cannot be far 
away. Panicky talk and panicky 
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action are entirely absent. Complaint 
is voiced in certain cities that the local 
bankers have been unduly influenced 
by last year’s stock crash and have 
acted with extreme timidity. 

Everywhere it was discernible that 
the Administration has failed to 
arouse enthusiasm. More bluntly, 
President Hoover’s popularity has 
suffered rather severely. Many voted 
for him after having been taught to 
believe that he was a super-man, 
capable of performing miracles be- 
yond the power of any of his pre- 
decessors. Disillusioned, they resent 
having been, as they regard it, mis- 
led. Their attitude is: “If Hoover is 
such a wonder, why has he allowed 
wheat and cotton and other commod- 
ity prices to fall to the lowest levels 
in years? And why hasn’t he checked 
the spread of unemployment ?” 

The quite general expectation is 
that the November elections will re- 
veal dissatisfaction. High-ups, how- 
ever, question whether there will be 
such a pronounced overthrow as 
Democratic leaders predict. Some 
financial unsettlement before and 
after the elections must be consid- 
ered a possibility. 


RANKLY, the general economic 
trend during Summer was not 
such as to generate fresh. confidence. 
The last week of August did bring a 
few heartening symptoms, and the 
opening of the present month brought 
a modest measure of encouragement. 
It cannot be claimed, however, 
that the betterment has been general 
enough or decisive enough to prove 


that definite, permanent betterment is 
assured from now on. Conclusive 
evidence will not be available until 
the fourth quarter is under way. 

What, meanwhile, should be the 
attitude of our banking and business 
leaders ? 

My emphatic opinion is that it is 
time for them to change their course. 
They have carried caution quite far 
enough—some of them altogether 
too far. Further deflation is utterly 
uncalled for. 

What is now needed most of all 
is a transformation in sentiment. 
How we can have a transformation in 
conditions before a transformation in 
sentiment sets in isn’t easy to grasp. 
Thought precedes action. Among 
the powers that be, gloom has domi- 
nated thought and guided action. 


ET there be developed forth- 

with determination to adopt a 
more cheerful attitude and a more 
confident line of action. The opening 
of the Fall season is an ideal time for 
bending every effort to turn the tide. 
Opportunity for leadership is here. 
Drifting has continued long enough. 
Weaklings are content,to wait im- 
potently for things to happen; strong 
men cause things to happen. 

This nation has prided itself in the 
past on its possession of strong men, 
of veritable giants of finance, indus- 
try, transportation, commerce. Has 
a touch of adversity denuded the 
United States of strong men, of 
giants ? 

Events in coming months will give 
the answer. 


LITTLE LAMB 


amazed the world 


On August 12th, 1877, this crude sketch 
made by Thomas A. Edison resulted in a 
practical device to record and reproduce the 
human voice. Edison spoke the familiar 
poem: “Mary had a little lamb,” etc. The 
words came back exactly as he had uttered 
_ them, The Ediphone idea was born. 


Today, in every country of the civilized 
world, Ediphones gain countless hours in 
transmitting thought from brain to type with 
half the time, trouble and expense. 


You simply pick up the receiver and talk 
—as easy as telephoning. Ideas are recorded 
from the tip of the tongue. Letters are often 
answered in one reading. 

Today, after fifty-three years, a world-wide 
service headed by Thomas A. Edison will 
assume full responsibility to organize your 
present office forces without interruption to 
business and without charge in proving re. 
sults. Telephone “The Ediphone,” your city, 
today. Send for the book, “An easy way to 
chart your correspondence.” 










THOMAS A. EDISON 
INC. 


ORANGE, N. J. 


€ 


_, Machin’ 





World-Wide Service 
in all Principal Gities 
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BUSINESS 
LEADERS say 


“Green Lights Ahead” 


George Woodruff, chairman, Na- 
tional Bank of the Republic of 
Chicago: 


“T F history is to 
repeat itself, it 
would seem that with 
conditions not so bad- 
ly disturbed in 1930 as 
they were in 1921, a 
reasonable recovery in 
business activity should 
take place during the 
latter part of 1930 as 
it did in 1921, and that 
during the following year the needs of 120,- 
000,000 people should catch up with such 
surplus inventories as may remain on hand 
after a year of minimum production, bring- 
ing about a strong upturn in the business 
activity of the nation. By the Summer of 
1931 we may all again clearly behold how 
wrong are the pessimists when they get to 
believing that American progress has come 
to an end. 

“The red lights, through which our peo- 
ple last year drove, have changed. The 
curbstone admonitions of the minions of 
the economic law near an end. 

“There are green lights ahead!” 





Cotton on Bargain Counter 


A. C. Beane, of Fenner & Beane, 
interviewed by ForBEs: 


OTTON is one 

of the Creator’s 
greatest gifts to man- 
kind. At times it is 
so regarded by all. At 
other times it is a de- 
spised thing— wanted 
- by none—and of little 
value. So it is to- 
4 day. 

“Why should any- 
one wish to buy it in either raw or finished 
shape? There is one good reason and only 
one—it is a necessary essential whose 
pendulum of value has swung to a fan- 
tastically low figure, from which it is as 
sure to swing to the other extreme as is 
the day to follow the night. 

“It is idle and futile to talk of statistics 
now. Suffice it to say there is a surplus. 
But it seems to occur to no one that this 
surplus only represents the consumptive re- 
quirements of a few months and that only 
because it exists is the present almost un- 
precedented buying opportunity offered. 

Cost of production has little or nothing to 
do with the price at which a commodity 
sells to-day, but it often has much to do 
with the price to-morrow. It is a serious 
factor with which to reckon in cotton. This 
crop is raised in the South largely upon 








credit, and the surplus of to-day impairs 
the credit necessary to plant and mature 
another crop. 

“There are literally millions who know 
these things but they now think, ‘I will 
buy later’; after a while they will think, 
‘I wish I had.’ Perhaps a few will act 
now; if so, they will be amply repaid. 
Meantime, as more and more individuals 
regain their sanity and realize that the 
pessimism of the world, and particularly of 
America, is largely mental, we may be 
sure that their buying of this great com- 
modity will point the way to warranted 
prices. And that means quite a few cents 
per pound higher. Incidentally, the weight 
of hedges about which we hear so much 
now will then cut little figure. 

“It might be well to conclude with the 
old saying: ‘Opportunity once lost is never 
regained.’ ” 


Watchful Waiting 


C. Borland, president, The Mo- 
+ wk Rubber Company, in an in- 
_rview with Fores: 


RESENT slack 

conditions in 
sales are due princi- 
pally to the funda- 
mental disposition of 
people not to buy to- 
day at prices higher 
than they may be to- 
morrow. The buying 
public is inclined to 
say: ‘If we can make 
money by waiting, why not wait?’ | This 
attitude will probably continue as long as 
the average price of commodities is declin- 
ing and as long thereafter as the public 
thinks the decline is likely to go. 

“The public will begin brisk buying when 
they find they lost money because they did 
not buy more yesterday and will probably 
lose again if they do not buy more to-day. 

“When the present recession will end, in 
my opinion, depends upon when prices of 
basic commodities cease to decline. This 
will occur when the amount of commodi- 
ties produced and offered for sale does not 
greatly exceed the mere daily necessities, 
and when people generally become weary 
of rigid economies. 

“There is some evidence that-the fall in 
basic commodity prices is at least tem- 
porarily checked, but a further decline after 
a few months of respite may be anticipated. 
We will probably see a see-saw condition 
of minor buying and stagnation through the 
better part of next year, when a stabilized 
basis of commodity prices will accordingly 
be reached. 

“I anticipate a rising market in the Fall 
of 1931, with very favorable sales volume 
in the Spring of 1932.” 
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Clear the Floor 
OUR ceiling—is it just a ceiling— ion Poerenene 
or really part of the plant? Is it 

another of those unused highways over 

which, if spanned by Louden Monorails, 
the handling in your plant can be so 
speeded as to save you the cost of the 

Louden installation in a few months? 


be written off within the year! 


You—no one else—own the 
“air-rights” to this valuable space 
in your plant. Why not have 
Louden engineers show you how 
it can be used to best advantage. 
Once planned, the Louden Mono- 
rail System is easily installed 
without expensive changes in 
your plant layout. 


Louden Monorail handling removes the 
wear and tear from your floors. How often 
have you been annoyed by the delay and 
inconvenience occasioned by this one ex- 
pensive item alone! The Louden Monorail 
System provides a sure, smooth track for 
moving any unit, large or small, from 
point to point about your plant—easily 
hoisting or transporting loads up to 5000 
Ibs. by manual or electric power. Work- 
men, relieved of drudgery, produce more. 
Production, unhampered by crowded 
aisles and congested floor area, shows a 
satisfying increase. And the returns from 
your investment are so large that fre- 
quently the cost of the entire system can 


THE LOUDEN MACHINERY CO. 


Established 1867 
1714 West Avenue Fairfield, Iowa 


Offices in Principal Cities 





Industrial Monorail Systems 


USE THE OTHER HALF OF YOUR 


HIGHWAY 
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Use the Ceiling 
for Handling 












Industry Uses More 
Miles of Louden 


Louden .. . the first mono- 
rail... has held the lead. 
Louden users include: 
Ceramic plants, automotive 
plants, foundries, t extile 
mills, paper mills, bakeries, 
machine shops, department 
stores and manufacturers of 
practically every class of 
products. 


Write for 


This Valuable Book 
“Econom- 





ical Ma- 
terial Han- 
dling” isa 
book of 
facts. Any | - 
executive | 
interested os 

im Savin SS (eee 
will find 
this booklet extremely 
practice land full of helpful 
suggestions for the correct 
use of modern handling 
methods. Write for your free 
copy now. 


FACTORY 


(A-1706) 


























































































































































































































AUBURN AUTOMOBILE CO., AUBURN, INDIANA 








Price 


Automobile Makers Hopeful 


Reductions 


FORBES for 


and New Low- 


Priced Cars Expected to Stimulate Sales 
By WALTER BOYNTON 


RICE reductions announced by 
p motor car manufacturers, the re- 

peated and probably exaggerated 
rumor of a “price war” and definite in- 
crease in the number of small and low- 
priced cars, of foreign background, are 
the highlights of the automotive industry 
as September gets positively into the pic- 
ture. Otherwise, the developments are 
merely the working out of policies estab- 
lished very early in the year. 


Thus far, the response to the lowered 
prices has been disappointing. . Some de- 
velopment on a percentage basis of. August 
sales over those of July mark a distinct 
increase in the cases of individual com- 
panies. But the percentage is hardly re- 
liable, since July marked the nadir of the 
year thus far—and probably the low mark 
for a considerable period in the future. 
Contrasts are naturally misleading. The 
gap between last year and this and the 
increases above low point are alike with- 
out definite basis for plan or policy. In 
August, almost every manufacturer of au- 
tomobiles was offering for sale at least 
one car in his line at the lowest price 
ever carried by a car bearing the company’s 
name-plate. Rumors, unconfirmed at this 
writing, are that additional low-priced 
cars, the product of present makers in the 
United States, are to be presented by Show 
time. 


W. C. Durant will be represented in 
the low price range by the Mathis, for- 
merly built in Strasbourg by a French 
company. Present plans include the pres- 
entation of the American form of Mathis 
by the beginning of next year. E. E. C. 
Mathis, head of the French company, and 
some of his associates will develop the car 
at the Lansing factories of Durant, where 
Mr. Durant is in energetic personal charge 
of a reorganization that followed a far- 
reaching shake-up of former personnel. 


The American Austin reports enough 
orders from dealers on hand to absorb 
the factory output for three years at the 
present schedule of production and present 
plans are to speed up output at the But- 
ler, Pa. plants to meet and hold the 
market. 


| penser by the Department of Com- 
merce for the first seven. months of 
the year place the total of automobiles 
made in the United States. at 2,481,911, 
compared with 3,726,283 for the same per- 
iod of 1929. This drop of nearly a million 
and a quarter units reflects the extreme 
conservatism in manufacture that has 
characterized so sharply the 1930 opera 
tions. This has obviously resulted in a 
tremendous shrinkage of stocks in hands 
of dealers, which at the end of July was 
probably in the neighborhood of 250,000 
automobiles for members of the N.A.C.S. 
and under 80,000 for Ford. Unsold stocks, 
of approximately 325,000 automobiles, 
were the lowest on hand at any time since 
December, 1928, and the lowest on hand 
July 31 since 1926. In April of last year, 
there was a peak of 550,000 units. These 
figures indicate the extent and thorough- 
ness of the housecleaning that has been 
done by the dealers. Actual stocks as! of 
July 31 this year were 68,951 cars less 
than of July, 1929—a decrease of 22 per 
cent., which parallels closely the decrease 
in retail sales for the current year over 
last. The-average cars in stock at present 


““are about five new and tén used vehicles 


—the latter again showing a disturbing 
tendency to climb. 


UGUST sales thus far recorded clear- 
ly emphasize the fact that the retail 
market is not only a buyers’ market but a 
market in which the buyer is remarkably 
dormant. Figures from thirty States on 
the July registrations show a_ decrease 
over last year of nearly 67,000 cars, or 
above 35 per cent: This marked the great- 
est retail decrease of any one month in 
1930, compared with 1929. 

It is felt that retail sales may reason- 
ably be expected to record continuing de- 
pression for August and through Septem- 
ber, with a heavy burden on the final quar- 
ter of the year to carry the industry to 
anything but a sorry showing—always 
based on comparison with 1929. 

In the meantime, announcements of 
plans for 1931 are steadily being made and 
it is certain that the New York Show will 
again present an impressive and compre- 
hensive exhibit of cars in all price classes. 
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ing The Man in the Iron Mask—electro-welding a 
switchboard frame—is one of many skilled 
workers who see that every part is made right. 
ar- 
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ase 
o To make your telephone 
a and back it up with all the apparatus and 
supplies needed for your service is a 
~ Wire Enough in a Single Tele- work of infinite variety. 
; vf phone Exchange to span the ; RF ; : 
< United States three and a quarter Buying rubber from Singapore, ~~ = 
times! from India, conduit from Ohio— Makin . 
so h 2 ‘li feel 5.0 8 From Pencils to Telephone Poles everything the 
sce year a million te ephones, 15,000 Bell Telephone System uses is found in Western 
of miles of cable, switchboards by the Electric’s market basket. 
= trainload— Distributing supplies to 32 
nm warehouses, holding them ready for the 
es. nation’s telephone companies — Instal- 
a ling the equipment in all the telephone 
exchanges— 


All this is the responsibility of 
Western Electric— whose dependable 








: f er tal k 1 Meeting Emergencies is the real test of a service. 
service of supply helps make possible Western Electric’s system of supply distribution 


dependable telephone service. is always ready! 






Western Eleciric s.... 
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TELEPHONE 





























Experience 


in any business is important, 
but in the banking business, 
the channel through which 
all other businesses are 
conducted, experience is 


imperative. 


The Chemical places at the 
disposal of its customers the 
cumulative uninterrupted 
experience of one hundred 


and six years! 


CHEMICAL 
BANK 


TRUST GOMPANY 


New York 























\ ,' JE extend the facilities of our 

organization to those desir- 
ing information or reports on com- 
panies with which we are identified. 








Electric Bond and Share Company 


Two Rector Street New York 
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World Depression 





Cuts Exports 


Many Countries Report 
Commercial Difficulties 


By F. LAMONT PEIRCE 


U. S. Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce 


HAT are the great causes that lie 

behind and beneath the striking de- 

crease in our American export and 
import trade? What are the basic reasons 
for this extremely regrettable, and as yet 
unchecked decline? These questions spring 
up spontaneously in the mind of anyone ex- 
amining the recent figures. 

“World depression” is the shortest an- 
swer, though in reality the causes are as 
multifarious and intricate as one could 
readily imagine—stretching out along all 
the existing business networks to the most 
remote regions on the far frontiers of 
trade. 

To get a cursory conception of these ac- 
tuating forces, let us whirl the government- 
al searchlight a bit hastily from spot to 
spot, and scrutinize momentarily some of 
the unrelated but significant facts that 
spring vividly to our attention. They 
should afford at least an inkling of the 
explanations for the temporarily lessened 
activity at our ports. 

From distant Siam, for instance, word 
reaches us that disturbances in China have 
closed the most important market for 
Siamese rice and that heavy stocks of the 
old crop are held in the interior, with little 
prospect of their being cleared before the 
new crop is harvested toward the close of 
this year; and the discontinuance of opera- 
tions by a large number of rice mills is 
affecting adversely the sale of such Ameri- 
can products as gasoline and lubricating 
oil. 


UCH nearer home, in Canada, the in- 

dustrial centers report ‘only a very 
slight improvement in activity, and unem- 
ployment is increasing among steel-mill op- 
eratives. Even the valuable tourist traffic 
is not proving as remunerative as usual to 
the Dominion; although more Americans 
have been crossing the border, their ex- 
penditures, according to our Canadian 
friends, are about 30 per cent. below last 
year. 

Trans-Pacific freights into Hong Kong 
and other South China ports have regis- 
tered a 40 per cent. decrease in volume 
for this year as compared with the cor- 
responding period of 1929. 

In Belgium an industrial crisis exists, 
and the stock exchange situation remains 
decidedly dull. 

From the Republic of Panama comes 
news that the continued drought (we 
Americans are not alone in suffering from 
that affliction) is playing havoc with cat- 
tle and crops, and, in the governmental 
field, 3,000 road employees are to be dis- 
charged at the end of. this month. 

Cotton-yarn production in Japan during 
July was the lowest since 1924. 

“Business depression remains severe” is 
the gist of the commercial intelligence that 
reaches us from Mexico. 
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ROUND TH 


HOME TOWN TO HOME TOWN 


including: 


FIRST CLASS accommodations on a palatial 
President Liner; also rail fare from any direct 
line point in the U. S. to port of embarkation 
and back to starting point. 





LUXURY and perfect com- 
ROOM of generous size, amidships, with real —_ fort always found in spacious 
beds (not berths). Many unlooked for appoint- public rooms, on broad, inviting 
ments. All staterooms are outside, looking to decks; movies, concerts, dancing, 
——< the sea. outdoor swimming pool—every 
. provision to insure your plea- 

MEALS from a cuisine famous sure and happiness aboard. 

among world travelers. Menus of 

great variety. Foodstuffs from SPORTS form a gay part of ship life. Open 
the garden spots of all the world. air swimming pool, deck golf, tennis, shuffleboard, 

quoits. There need never be a dull moment. 





18 PORTS in 11 countries, where time per- + + + +++ erere rere ree oe 


mits you to shop, to dwell in the atmosphereof ywRORMATION -- SAILINGS 
Hawaii, Japan, China, Manila, Malaya, Cey lon, Fortnightly sailings of President Liners from Seattle 
Egypt, Italy, France. In all, you may visit two and Victoria,B.C., for Japan, China, Manila, and Round 
score or more foreign cities. the World. 
A sailing every week from Los Angeles and San 
- ‘ . Francisco, via the Sunshine Route, for Honolulu, Japan, 
FREEDOM of aman 4 makes this trip China, Manila, thence every two weeks Round the World. 
unique. Like on a private cruise you stop wher- _ Rates are from $1110 to $5250. 
ever you please. Continue on Fortnightly. sailings from Boston, 
another President Liner as you New York to California via Havana 


5 and Panama,thence Round the World. 
would on another train. Take 85 Rates, $250 up to California. Send 
days or 2 years, as you wish. - 


coupon below for full information. 











Complete information from any steamship or tourist agent 


AMERICAN MAIL LIN E 





Address 
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$2 son a poo : oa Coenen . sonnet 
110 SOUTH DEARBORN ST.. . . . CHICAGO 406 THIRTEENTH STREET . OAKLAND, CALIF, = ADDRESS Dept. 1609, NEAREST OFFICE, 
UNION TRUST ARCADE . . . . CLEVELAND 517 GRANVILLE STREET . . VANCOUVER, B.C. § for descriptive literature on trips Round the 
24 PROVIDENCE STREET. . - . . BOSTON 909 GOVERNMENT STREET . . victoria, B.c. § World { ]}totheOrient[{ } to California 
514 W. SIXTH STREET. . . -. LOS ANGELES 212 EDIFICIO CASTELEIRO . . . . HAVANA i via Havana and Panama Canal [ }. 
201 BROADWAY STREET . . . . SAN DIEGO 11 BIS RUE SCRIBE . . . . PARIS, FRANCE & 
210 SOUTH SIXTEENTH ST.. . PHILADELPHIA 22 BILLITER STREET . . - E.C.3, LONDON & Name 
DIME BANK BUILDING . . . . . DETROIT |YOKOHAMAKOBESHANGHAI HONGKONG MANILA §& 
ROBERT DOLLAR BUILDING . . SAN FRANCISCO 4TH AT UNIVERSITY . . . SEATTLE, WASH. 8 
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Local Service 


Davey Tree Surgeons live and work 
in your vicinity. They are not sent 
from Ohio for your work—they are all 
thoroughly trained in Kent, Ohio, 
after being carefully selected ; but they 
live near you and are available for 
large or small operations. Reasonable 
charges for working time only. Satis- 
factory service guaranteed. Please 
consult your telephone directory for 
address and phone number of nearest 
branch office in the following cities: 


BOSTON ... SPRINGFIELD 
PITTSFIELD 
PROVIDENCE 
HARTFORD 
STAMFORD .-. . WESTPORT 
NEW YORK CITY 
WHITE PLAINS 
PATCHOGUE, L. I. 
HEMPSTEAD, L. I. 
ALBANY .. . SYRACUSE 
ROCHESTER . . . BUFFALO 
TORONTO . . . MONTREAL 
ORANGE, N. J. 
RIDGEWOOD, N. J. 
PHILADELPHIA 
ADDINGHAM, PA. 
GERMANTOWN, PA 


BALTIMORE . . . WASHINGTON 
PITTSBURGH 
CLEVELAND 
TOLEDO .. . COLUMBUS 
DAYTON . . . CINCINNATI 
INDIANAPOLIS ... LOUISVILLE 


PADUCAH, KY. 
DETROIT ... GRAND RAPIDS 
CHICAGO 
OCONOMOWOC, WIS. 
MINNEAPOLIS 
DES MOINES 
ST. LOUIS 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
TULSA, OKLA. 
NEW ORLEANS .. 
NASHVILLE 


. MEMPHIS 
.. ATLANTA 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
THE DAVEY TREE EXPERT 
CoO., INC. 
Home Office, 474 City Bank Bldg., 
Kent, Ohio 


MARTIN L. DAVEY 
President and General Manager 








J OHN DAVEY 
1846-1923 
Father of Tree Surgery h 
1 Reg. U. S. Pat. Office } 
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Following a period of unusual activity, 
Swedish industry and trade exhibited an 
accentuated trend toward a lower level of 
production and turnover during the second 
quarter of the current year. The slowing- 
down process has, affected practically all 
lines of industry with the exception of cer- 
tain mechanical workshops, electrical manu- 
factures, and the shipbuilding industry. 

In a certain country that must remain 
nameless here, the economic situation is 
being seriously affected by violent racial 
disorders, and it is admitted in official quar- 
ters that the Government realizes the 
gravity of the situation, which “is threaten- 
ing the economic structure of the coun- 
try.” 


EPRESSION appears still to be gen- 

eral throughout the Union of South 
Africa; retail sales continue to lag, and, al- 
though merchandise stocks are low, replen- 
ishment is being effected only gradually. In- 
solvencies have risen rapidly in comparison 
with last year. 

Port and steamship companies dealing 
with Venezuelan trade report very little 
traffic, with practically no exports and only 
negligible imports. 

Our observers in London report that 
British trade conditions in 1930 have been 
“distinctly discouraging,” and that the posi- 
tion in June and July, accentuated by sea- 
sonal factors, was even more unsatisfactory 
than during the earlier months. 

This, then, is the sort of thing that ac- 
counts in large measure for the recent low 
figures of exports from, and imports into, 
the United States. These brief “flash- 
lights” have comprised, to be sure, only 
the darker aspects of the picture abroad, 
since we have been searching for an ex- 
planation of an admittedly deplorable con- 
dition; it must be recognized that bright 
spots exist and that movements toward a 
better situation are in progress here and 
there, but in general there would appear to 
be ample justification for taking, just at 
present, the less optimistic view with re- 


‘Austria desire textiles and foodstuffs. 


FORBES. for 


spect to commercial developments in for- 
eign lands. 


HE depression throughout the world 

brought our exports in July down to 
$269,000,000, as compared with $402,861,- 
000 in July, 1929. Imports amounted to 
only $219,000,000, having fallen off from 
$353,000,000, in the corresponding month 
last year. Taking the first seven months 
of the present’ calendar year, we find that, 
in comparison with 1929, exports have de- 
creased by the indisputably large sum of 
$680,000,000, while the decline in imports 
has reached the slightly greater amount of 
$684,000,000. 

In the seven-month period $254,000,000 in 
gold came into the United States, as against 
$217,000,000 during’ the corresponding 
period of 1929, while we sent to foreign 
countries $57,000,000 worth, as compared 
with $7,857,000 last year. 

It would be futile to attempt any pre- 
diction as to what even the immediate fu- 
ture holds in the field of foreign trade. 
Fundamental readjustments in many re- 
gions would seem to be essential before 
anything resembling a “boom” can be en- 
joyed by our exporters. Yet certain sub- 
surface forces are unmistakably at work 
making for improvement in a number of 
valued markets, and we may hope, at least, 
that these may eventuate satisfactorily 
somewhat sooner than we expect. 


OREIGN buyers continue to visit the 

New York office of the Bureau of For- 
cign and Domestic Commerce in fairly 
large numbers. From Australia, just re- 
cently, have come five buyers seeking main- 
ly motor cars and trucks. Buyers from 
An 
Argentinian wants to purchase small farm 
machinery and dairy equipment. Soda- 
fountain supplies for Canada, milking ma- 
chinery for Germany, industrial machinery 
for Great Britain, and musical instruments 
for New Zealand are among the other 
classes of merchandise in which these 
visitors are interested. 


Sees Trade Gaining 


HE business situation affords a basis 

for belief that the worst months of 
the depression have been seen, although 
changes have been irregular, according to 
the current review of economic conditions 
by the National City Bank of New York. 
Business has held up under a combination 
of unfavorable conditions—seasonal re- 
laxation, a serious crop scare and a 
world-wide reaction in full swing—the 
review says, It continues: 

“Nevertheless, in the last week of the 
month (August), an upturn in steel mill 
operations, construction contracts and 
car-loadings quite offset earlier and un- 
favorable reports from the same quarters, 
and strengthened confidence that at least 
the usual gains of Fall over Summer will 
be experienced. 

“Two important industries hold back 
the recovery, and affect the prospects for 
Fall business, house-building and _ the 
manufacture of automobiles. The reason, 
of course, is that they had been previously 





overdone. 


“Industrial construction and _ public 
works are making a good showing. There 
was a sharp rebound in automobile pro- 
duction during the early part of August. 
For the first seven months this year the 
production of motor vehicles of all classes 
was 2,481,911, against 3,726,283 for the 
same months in 1929, a decline of 44 per 
cent. 

“Such a drastic curtailment in produc- 
tion has enabled dealers and branch dis- 
tributors to reduce inventories of new and 
used cars from the rather excessive level 
that prevailed early in the year.” 


Charles D. Mahaffie, former head of the 
Bureau of Finance of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, was sworn in as a 
member of the Commission. 

Robert C. Lee of the Guardian Trust 
Company of Cleveland was elected a di- 
rector of the Ohmer Fare Register Com- 
pany. 
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At Beauharnois, Canada, the largest power 
ery development in America is taking place. A 
was canal and power house harnessing the St. Law- 
wd rence are being built to produce 500,000 horse 
power. The site permits an ultimate installa- 
tion of 2,000,000 h.p. A surplus of cheap a er a 
power now awaits you in the Beauharnois Area, wages much lower than in the United 
the geographical centre of the richest market in States. 
all Canada. ; —direct deep water shipping facilities 
ic Beauharnois is but 22 miles from the heart of to overseas and domestic markets. 
ere ° ° : 
a. Montreal, with a population of more than one —the raw materials and the markets 
ist. million. of the Empire at special inter-Empire 
the tariff rates. 
“a Obtain the data on the industrial possibilities 
of Canada and the Beauharnois Area as they 
affect your particular industry by writing to 
4 the Industrial Department of the Beauharnois 
at Power Corporation, University Tower, Mont- 
vel real, or have your secretary write today for a 


booklet on the Area. 











NO DAUGHTER 
OF CAESAR ENTERED 
A MORE 
GORGEOUS POOL! 


It’s on the LEVIATHAN, World's 
Largest Ship... this magnificent 
Pompeian Pool. . .an architectural 
classic in onyx, tile and marble... 
and its cool, pure waters are silken 
solace to souls fired by sun and stir- 
ring deck sports. Yet the luxury of 
so regal a pool is but one of many 
courtly allurements that endear this 
mammoth ship to the sophisticated, 
critical traveler. There's the brilliant 
Club Leviathan, a night club gem... 
dancing to a perfect Ben Bernie or- 
chestra...first run “Talkies”...Broker 
age offices with continuous quota 
ticns... three distinct ship-to-shore 
contacts, including telephone.,.a 
scintillating cuisine that includes ala 
. carte without charge... telephone 
in every stateroom ... iced fruit 
juices or a tray of delicacies any 
night-time. hour from your attentive 
steward. Sail on the LEVIATHAN, 
perfect transatlantic hostess. 
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The Progress of Aviation 


State of the Industry—An Importam 
Merger—New Cross Country Record 


By C. H. BIDDLECOMBE 


bered as the worst year ever ex- 

perienced by airplane manufacturers 
in America; the over-expansion and ex- 
cessive optimism of 1928 and 1929 produced 
their inevitable results, and sound concerns 
suffer equally with those over-inflated and 
badly managed. The recert report by the 
Department of Commerce shows clearly the 
recession in sales and the falling off of 
production; during the first half-year 1,325 
airplanes were produced for civil use, com- 
pared to 2,854 in the first six months of 
1929, while military production fell from 
527 planes to 359. It is thus probable that 
during the complete year of 1930, only 
about 2,000 commercial and 500 military 
planes will be manufactured—an abrupt re- 
duction from the 15,000 airplanes so freely 
predicted in 1928 and 1929. 


In addition to the reduced production for 
1930, airplane ownership has also failed to 
increase appreciably for the first time since 
the Summer of 1927; on January 1, 1930, 
there were 9,767 airplanes licensed and 
identified, and presumably in use. On July 
1, 1930, this number had increased only 
to 9,773, and as some 1,500 new aircraft 
were licensed during the half-year, about 
1,500 planes disappeared from active use. 
Some were damaged or destroyed, but ihe 
majority would appear to have been merely 
discarded. 

There were 13,041 licensed pilots and 8,- 
843 licensed mechanics in the United States 
on July 1, with California naturally lead- 
ing the list of States in number of planes, 
pilots, and mechanics. The Californian 
slogan “Every day a flying day,” is un- 
questionably justified by the report. New 
York State comes second in the list, pre- 
sumably on account of the concentrated 
wealth in the State, rather than because of 
any advantage of climate or terrain. 


It is noticeable that the private pilots fly- 
ing for sport, pleasure or business, but not 
carrying passengers, mails or freight for 
hire, outnumber all other classes; the re- 

° e . 
port quotes the existence of 5,640 private 
licenses in the states, territories and de- 
pendencies, 5,388 transport licenses, 1,880 
limited commercial and 133 industrial. The 
United States has 1,657 airports including 
the intermediate fields, with commercial 
fields numbering 535 and municipal total- 
ling 502; California also heads this list 
with 164 fields, while Delaware is last with 
three. On the whole, it is clear that the 
facilities for air travel exceed by a wide 
margin the airplanes available to utilize 
these facilities; this is only a passing phase, 
however, and the very healthy condition of 
the air transport lines indicates that air- 
planes will soon again be sufficiently nu- 
merous to tax the present tacilities for 
their use. 

The bright spot in the D. of C. survey is 
the very encouraging increase in passenger 
and mail transportation: the transport lines 
have had a fairly good year up to the pres- 


[Te year 1930 will tong be remem- 





ent, although much reorganization and re- 
adjustment has been necessary. Financial 
reports, valuable for comparison with the 
D. of C. report, are not yet generally avail- 
able; of the large companies, only United 
Aircraft and Transport has _ published 
earnings during the hrst six months ot 
1930. This company reports a profit of 
$2,102,531, compared to $4,410,046 for the 
first half of 1929—a statement that cor- 
responds roughly with the general condi- 
tion of the industry. 


S forecast in Forses of August 15th, 

- the merger of Pan-American Airways 
and the New York, Rio, and Buenos Aires 
Air Lines is now completed. Pan-Ameri- 
can have bought N. Y. R. & B. A. with 
Juan T. Trippe of the former company now 
president of the combine. Wm. P. Mc- 
Cracken, former Board Chairman of N. Y. 
R. & B. A., now holds the same position 
with the new company, and an intense 
rivalry of many months is ended; the strug- 
gle for the dominant position in air trans- 
portation in South America is now purely 
international, with French and German in- 
terests fighting to maintain a footing in a 
hotly contested territory. The American 
company should have little difficulty in ob- 
taining the control of air travel in Central 
and South America, owing to the mail con- 
tracts with the United States Government 
and various other governments in that area. 
There is every indication that trade gen- 
erally with South. America will be im- 
proved by the better communications 
offered by Pan-American, and it is ex- 
pected that the new combine will be on a 
profit-earning basis within two years. 


HE crossing from coast to coast be- 

comes shorter almost every month— 
Capt. F. Hawks has now flown from Los 
Angeles to New York in 12 hours, 25 
minutes, 3 seconds as a business demon- 
stration of the possibilities in a fifteen- 
hour schedule over this route. At present 
the mail travels across in thirty hours, 
which would seem fast enough for all prac- 
tical purposes, but there will no doubt be a 
demand for a faster schedule once its 
feasibility is shown, amd mail posted in 
New York at the close of the business day 
will be delivered in San Francisco and 
Los Angeles during the following morn- 
ing. 


Shaw sport of soaring in motorless air- 
planes has received a new impetus dur- 
ing the past month by the remarkable flight 
of the Austrian pilot, Robert Kronfeld, who 
established a new record by soaring from 
the Wasserkuppe to Hof, a distance of 
ninety-four miles across country. This 
flight was made in advance of a thunder- 
storm, the pilot keeping ahead of the center 
of the storm and remaining aloft on the 
strong up currents of air peculiar to such 
storms. 
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HERBERT N. CASSON 


Is Known To The Whole World of Business 


These Six Brilliant Books | 
Offer You Your Key To Personal Power and Success ! 


HERBERT N. CASSON 


Tips on Luck 


Mr. Casson says in this book: “To do the 
ordinary thing in the ordinary way will not get 
you anywhere, Take chances. The more things 
a man knows the more kinds of luck he is 
likely to have. Play your own game, live your 
own life, set out to do something worthwhile 
and keep on doing it. That is one of the best 
ways I have ever found to be both happy and 
prosperous.” Price $2.00 


Tips on Leadership 


This book presents practical pointers on how to 
win leadership. Part I is devoted to principles 
of leadership; Part II to personalities—a terse, 
brilliant analysis of how twenty-five outstand- 
ing leaders earned their way to the top... . 
Price $2.00 


How To Keep Your Money 


Creative Thinkers 


Written by a man of international renown in the business and 
financial world, “Creative Thinkers” will give you what has proven 
the turning point in many men’s lives—SELF DISCOVERY. It is 
the first book to show you how you can apply the teachings of science 
to bring out the greatest efficiency in your business and in yourself. 
It is the first book that has ever given a definite FORMULA OF 
PROGRESS which works as logically in your business affairs as 
evolution does in the development of plants and animals. It will 
reveal to you your inmost possibilities for achievement in your 
chosen field of work. . . . Price $2.00. 


Tips for Traveling Salesmen 


Sales Managers and salesmen alike will profit from the 
concrete pointers offered in this book. Organizations 
are ordering it in large quantities to present to the 
salesmen on their staffs. It is not just another book on 
salesmanship alone, but a book on being a traveling 
salesman. It tells how to develop goodwill, how to meet 
antagonism, how to schedule one’s time to the best 
advantage, how to make a sale, and how to sell one’self. 
It stresses the importance of turnover, service, loyalty 
to the house and keeping fit and cheerful. . . . Price $2.00 


Making Money Happily 


This book is written in the epigrammatic style which 
makes Mr. Casson’s books such delightful reading. For 
your guidance he sets down twelve clearly defined prin- 
ciples which will help to make you really master of your 
affairs. Some of the principles stressed are: (1) Do 
your job a little better than expected; (2) Learn all you 
can from those about you; (3) Get rid of fear; (4) Waste 
no time on little things. (5) Back yourself to win—and 
so on.... Price $2.00 


At The Larger’ Book Steres Or 
Direct From Us 


And Make It Earn More 


Mr. Casson gives twelve tips on finance in this book which 
covers twelve chapters. They are: Buy only what you know 
—Never buy, lend nor invest under pressure—Speculate on 
properties, not schemes—Buy only what can be re-sold with- 
out a loss—Take your profits—Ask your banker—Buy at 
the bottom and sell at the top—Keep your money moving— 
Borrow all you can get—Borrow for expansion, not show 
—Give, but never lend—Buy the ordinary shares of the best 
company in the poorest industry. ... Price $2.00 


B. C. FORBES PUBLISHING CO. 
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THE LOGIC OF AVOID- 
ING RUST IN THE HOME 
.... WITH COPPER 
BRASS AND BRONZE 


HEN metals that rust are used in the home, trouble 
and expense inevitably follow. Water pipes clog, 


discolor the water, eventually rust through and leak. 
Gutters, rain-pipes and roof flashings usually fail in six or seven 


years... screens in much less time... Every such rust failure 
means a costly repair or replacement. 

It is only logical that thousands of home owners are turning to 
Anaconda Copper, Brass and Bronze. These metals cannor rust. 
Water pipes of Anaconda Brass last indefinitely, trouble-free, 
expense-free, and supply clear, clean water as long as the house 
stands. Exterior metal work of Anaconda Copper remains strong 
and durable, after years of exposure. Window and door screens 
of Anaconda Bronze Wire last for years without patching or 
repairing ... And these are only a few of the places where copper, 
brass and bronze save money. 


Anaconda Copper, ies and 

Bronze add long years of service 

to the many products in which 
they a vital parts. 


ANACONDA 
Ces 


T. OFF. 
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Significant TRENDS 


A Digest for Busy Men 


AVIATION 


Chicago Air Show a Suc- 

cess. German and French 

Flyers Cross Atlantic. 
Flights Pending 


HICAGO was the center of attrac- 
(; tion for the entire aviation world 
around the beginning of September 
with the National Air Races which put on 
what is generally considered about the best 
aviation show on this side of the Atlantic. 
The recent exhibition has answered to 
that circus description of “bigger and bet- 
ter each year.” The 1930 races were 
marked by a greater number of contestants 
and especially by foreign entries. Great 
Britain, France, Germany and many other 
countries sent some of their crack fliers to 
compete in the Chicago races and the re- 
sults were not only stimulating but most 
encouraging. 

During the National Air Races at 
Chicago, New York had its own little avia- 
tion performance when it welcomed the trio 
of German fliers who crossed the Atlantic 
Ocean by way of Iceland and Greenland. 
Captain Von Gronau and his two com- 
panions made six stops between Germany 
and New York but their total elapsed time 
was only 47 hours for about 4,700 miles. 
The entire journey took only about 86. 


APTAIN DIEUDONNE COSTE 
and his co-pilot, Maurice Bellonte, 
completed the first direct flight from Paris 
to New York when they landed at the 
Curtiss airport after a journey of 37 hours 
18 minutes 30 seconds. They covered 6,500 
kilometers, or about 4,100 miles, and when 
they landed had 100 gallons of gasoline 
left, sufficient for nearly three hours more 
of flight. 


Their achievement marked the first non- 
stop crossing from Europe to the Ameri- 
can metropolis. What others have tried to 
do and failed Captain Coste and M. Bel- 
lonte accomplished. In doing so they tri- 
umphed magnificently over the elements 
which sent Nungesser and Coli, the first 
two Frenchmen to try the westward trip, 
to death. 


Elsewhere, there are still quite a number 
of long distance flights pending. Perhaps 
the most spectacular one is that of the 
Dornier monster flying ship the DO-X 
which is one of the largest airplanes ever 
constructed. With most of its tests com- 
pleted the machine is about ready for its 
trip from Germany to the United States. 
The huge boat will make its flight in four 
Stages and will be achieved entirely by 
daylight flying. The flight will start very 
soon from Lisbon and stop once at the 
Azores, once at Bermuda and once between 
the two islands. The ship is of particular 
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interest because it is powered with twelve 
American motors though it has been en- 
tirely constructed in Germany. 

Meanwhile the R-100 is back in her 
homeland of England and is being some- 
what reconditioned before making new 
flights. Her sister ship the R-101 is be- 
ing rapidly completed for her pioneer voy- 
age to India. The latter ship will have a 
somewhat greater lift than her sister ship 
the R-100. 


N international code to regulate air 

traffic, to govern lights, signals and 
penalize unsafe flying and to establish 
“freedom of the air” for private craft just 
s “freedom of the seas” 
was proposed at the convention of the In- 
ternational Law Association in New York 
City by leaders of the bar from twenty-five 
nations. 

Fatalities continue in speed contests, Cap- 
tain Arthur Page crashing in the Thomp- 
son Trophy race in Chicago while attain- 
ing 205 miles an hour. C. W. Holman, of 
Minneapolis, won with an average speed of 
202 miles an hour. 

George B. Fernic, a Roumanian inventor, 
was killed during a demonstration of his 
“safety” plane. 

Additional aviation news will be found 
in the article by C. H. Biddlecombe on an- 
other page. 


holds for ships . 


LABOR and 


WAGES 


Unemployment Has Be- 
come a National Issue for 
Business and for Labor 


ITH the entire nation more “labor 

conscious” than it has been tor 

many years employment statistics 
are being issued in various parts of the na- 
tion. There is little doubt that the unemi- 
ployment situation is serious yet in most 
cases it appears that those unemployed are 
in no immediate danger of critical circum- 
stances. It may also be doubted that con- 
ditions are as bad as they were in 1921 
or in previous business and industrial de- 
pressions. 


While conditions are reported slightly 
improved it does not seem probable that 
we will see a definite turn for the better in 
the next few months. The Winter will 
probably be far from satisfactory for labor. 
Wage reductions are entering the picture, 
one of the more recent cuts being one of 
10 per cent. by Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Company in the sales and office forces. 


ILLIAM GREEN, president of the 

American Federation of Labor, urged 
that business give special attention to the 
problem. He suggested that management 
plan production over a yearly period, regu- 
larize seasonal employment with a guar- 
;anteed annual wage to overcome the prob- 
lem of idleness, the adoption of the five- 
day week for more efficiency, increased pro- 
duction and more leisure and more jobs. 
The situation, he said, required action by 
industry and government. He favored old- 
age pensions. 


Herbert H. Lehman, Lieutenant Governor 
of New York, urged the retention of high 
wage standards on the ground that the cost 
of living had receded but 6 per cent. in ten 
months and that it was a good thing for 
business if the worker’s dollar could buy 
more ‘now than last year. Wage cutting, 
he said “would react no less favorably on 
the interests of the manufacturers and mer- 
chants that.on the workers themselves.” 

Governor Roosevelt’s record in New 


York State has won him labor’s endorse- 
ment for to-ecen. 


PRELIMINARY results of the employ- 


ment question in the 1930 nation-wide 
census are now available. New York State 
had the most unemployed while Michigan 
had the largest percentage of jobless. To- 
tal unemployed numbered 2,500,000 through- 
out the United States. 
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Conservative 
Banking 


ig IS the steadfast pur- 
pose of the Citizens 
Bank to develop progres- 
sive banking service in 
this growing community, 
while at the same time 
maintaining conservative 
standards of safety. 
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NATIONAL TRUST & SAVINGS 
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INSTITUTIONS 


Have Invested 


Over 6,000 financial institu- 
tions, insurance companies 
and banks own securities of 
the Associated Gas and Elec- 
tricCompany—an expression 
of confidence in the capa- 
bility of the management. 


You, too, can obtain safety 
with a good yield by invest- 
ing in Associated Gas and 
Electric Company Gold De- 
benture Bonds due 1968— 
priced to yield over 5%%. 
Write for Circular 


eeseuesanececaeeceaeeansanaadiza 


Public Utility Investing Corp. 
61 Broadway, New York City 
Kindly send me Circular e 4§ describing 
Gold Debenture Bonds: of the Associated 

Gas and Electric Company. 





Name 


Address 














The following table shows the State to- 
tals and the percentage of the total popula- 
tion in each State unemployed last April: 





State Unem- % of 
New England: ployed Pop’tion 
| rere 13,2 1.7 
New Hampshire ............... 8,493 1.7 
Ne 5,419 1.5 
OBEOOORNED. ois c ccc ccccccece 115,987 2.7 
oO ere 22,193 a2 
er rer 32,192 2.0 
Middle Atlantic: 
2 Sarre re 364,617 2.9 
ee er ee 127,615 3.2 
PUTRNURBINIR, gnc cscccacceseans 211,877 2.2 
East North Central: 
So PSSA Ree 168,277 2.5 
MII ee o a acc sdcuuaien as 6,390 2.1 
Ee Oe lag ea es pate 236,926 3.1 
PIM i «635 4s «'3yarawrayeiao/ve sacs 49,780 1.7 
NINES ose adc Gistvinnics Suns 160, 3.3 
West North Central: 
Ra re 47,987 1.9 
BE Ata hss oav A vations eieaeas cai 22,633 0.9 
I cians ws dacisa coset caees 62,031 17 
PHONE BOBMOER o.oo idscncececccs 5,937 0.9 
Se MOD on ssa ccchscoseces 3,600 0.5 
DR ah 305.55 aus sg ce cee o's 15,440 1.1 
MI occa temis. cde ales 22,236 1.2 
South Atlantic: 
OS OURS Ss er 2,741 1.1 
IN. Bhd 01s Sak dad weack 23,973 5 
mat, of Columbia «............ 8,870 1.8 
MEE, | Gigheaxncatiocascachcases 30,355 1,3 
WOME WHEMENIE, iiss ccacrcseees 21,396 12 
eer 29,114 0.9 
South Catolina ........sccccees 12,226 0.7 
ge SRA ey rere 406 0.9 
IE Sakae aback duatinancaeaucs 33,887 2.3 
East South Central: 
0 DIRE Serr ree eres 31,153 1.2 
IIE, 6 6S ia)a05 sitar aa cine sibareios 21,402 0.8 
EIN. 5 aad. 5 icon in.einees Oca ae 21,400 0.8 
PERU ac siccscacpaenecccs 10,758 0.5 
West South Centra’: 
RMI axorap 5tdn's 680040%.000% 12,597 0.7 
SE, nda nee cates pks adams 31,000 1.5 
EEL Wai aiscukniacs sitaleseicons bce 42,392 1.8 
NEE (te Sains <da Aan daainaerene 79,552 1.4 
Mountain: 
RE Cer eee 11,808 2.2 
BE. ak nbs esd ncns cakuasuse nus 6,367 1.4 
ra errr rer rte 4,245 1.9 
MINA a5. 6 cc akctapa devs accen cs 22,793 2.2 
FEN PIO. hake civccdbsccesets 5,436 1.3 
PME. Sos oS Se wdbsdotetanias 7,232 ig 
NL Warat 2catnaekmnaecseaan sasice 9,886 2.0 
PR hes Sra ies Chee ae melee ae 2,850 3.1 
Pacific 
ee rr ree ere ea 36,089 2.3 
kis. 35.5.4 0'nkib os coeur 24,849 2.6 
REE. ag 5 sak oswesaneaucnece 172,556 3.0 
PCE PONG. coke ca cexsaaiearaes 2,508,151 2.0 
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SCIENCE 
and INVENTION 


New Process for Making 

Talking Motion Pictures. 

A Cure for Lobar Pneu- 
monia Found 


NEW process for making talking 
A tiston pictures by mechanical in- 
stead of electrical means, based on 
entirely new principles, which promises, ac- 
cording to the inventors, to revolutionize 
talking picture production technically and 
economically, was revealed by George K. 
Spoor, pioneer in the motion picture in- 
dustry and co-inventor of the recent an- 
nounced sterescopic, natural vision camera. 
Instead of converting sound into light 
and then back into sound again by means 
of photoelectric cells, amplifiers and other 
electrical devices employed in the industry 
from its inception until the present, the 
new process, to be known as the inter- 
scund system, actually carves sound grooves 
by purely mechanical means on the photo- 
graphic film, resembling the grooves on a 
phonograph record. A small “pick-up” de- 
vice on the projection machine, with a sap- 
phire roller, fills the capacity of the phono- 
graph needle to transfer the sound to the 
loudspeakers in the theatres. 


| Ryne pneumonia, which causes thou- 
sands of deaths annually in this coun- 
try, has been attacked with an encouraging 
degree of success, the death rate from 
bronchial pneumonia greatly reduced, and 
marked success achieved in relieving the 
suffering from arthritis and cases of muscu- 
lar inflammation, according to staff phy- 
sicians, by an electric treatment which has 
been worked out and applied with grati- 
fying results at St. Elizabeth’s Hospital for 
the Insane in Washington, D. C., a govern- 
ment institution which is headed by Dr. 
William A. White. 

The new treatment is an adaptation and 
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development of methods devised by physi- 
otherapists and used to a limited extent in 
military hospitals during the World War. 
It has been in use at St. Elizabeth’s for the 
last eighteen months, according to Dr. Her- 
bert C. Woolley, first assistant physician, 
with the result that out of a total of ap- 
proximately 200 lobar pneumonia cases, 
there have been very few deaths. 


OTED scientists will view the total 

eclipse of the sun on Oct. 21 in the 
Torga Archipelago, which is approximately 
Lat, 20 degrees S. and Long. 170 degrees 
W. 

An expedition of scientists from the 
navy, educational institutions and observa- 
tories in the United States left San Fran- 
cisco on July 31. 


PRICES 


Wheat Prices Drop to New 

Low. Drought Continues 

in Many Sections. Index 
Slightly Higher. 


RAIN prices occupied the centre of 
interest as the September markets 


opened; all grains declined. Wheat 
set the example with a decline of 4% 
cents to 81 cents a bushel, bringing the 
September delivery nearly 4 cents below 
its previous low price, reached on Aug. 2. 
This was the lowest price reached in the 
half-dozen years preceding 1914 and only 
41%%4 cents above the lowest of that year 
when the market was conjuring up fears that 
the rival belligerents might interfere with 
exports from our bumper crop. Weakness 
in wheat was based on expectation of a 
high estimate on this country’s yield in the 
forthcoming Washington report and on 
favorable news from Canada’s crop. 
Corn also displayed weakness early in 
the month and touched $1 a bushel for 
the first time since Aug. 7, despite private 
experts’ estimates, which appeared to 
favor higher prices. Other grains were 
generally steady at or near the year’s low 
prices. 
Reduced crop estimates and dry weather 
had a slightly beneficial effect on cotton 
prices. 


EVERE drought conditions continued 

in many sections during the first week 
of the month, large areas that received 
temporary relief in recent weeks again 
becoming dry. These areas include Okla- 
homa, much of Texas, about three-fourths 
of. Iowa, practically all of Missouri, 
southern Indiana, Southern Illinois, Ken- 
tucky, parts of Ohio and the Middle At- 
lantic States. 


Domestic Commodity Prices 
2 Weeks Year 


Latest Ago Ago 
Wheat ma rw $.88%4 am $1.42% 
Corn, December... 94% 1.01% 
Oats, December.. "43 a 52% 
CAM a avesebees > 11.16 10. rs 30 
PUMEP 5 dsscawukosee 5.10 5.25 75 
Coffee, No. 7 Rio.. .06% 07% .16 
Sugar, granulated.. .0445 0435 0544 
rary Mid W...... 11.80 11.80 12.60 
Pork, eS 31.50 31.50 30.50 
Beef, family........ 23.00 24.00 29.50 
Iron, 2X Phila.. 19.76 19.76 20.25 
Steel billets, Pitts 31.00 31.00 35.00 
ROME <ocs yes ecateees 5.50 5.50 6.75 
Copper cc .cicecces 11.00 11.00 18.25 
Zine, E, St. L. del’y 4.30 4.30 6.75 
Tin, Straits........ 29.80 29.60 45.50 
i eer 3.05 3.05 5.10 
Rubber, spot....... 9.54 9.81 19.70 
GUNNER a os icdac5sie% 143 143 14 
Crude Oil,Mid. Cont 1.18% 1.18% 1.30 

















Here’s a Use for 
Autopoints 


which sales managers will 
want to know 














W.R.McEwen, 
Advertising 
Manager, Al 
Cherry-Burrell ° 
Corporation 









Cherry-Burrell Corporation 
secures lists of prospects with 
aid of these famous pencils. 


DD this new use for Auto- 
point Pencils to the dozens 
already discovered by American 
business. This story comes from the 
world’s largest manu- 
facturersof equipment 
for handling milk 
and dairy products. 


Cherry-Burrell 
Corporation, 

Chicago, wanted 
to secure the 
names of producers of milk, 
but found them difficult to get. 
W. R. McEwen, advertising 
manager, finally hit upon the idea 
of writing to station agents in the 


Attach business card or For Executives 
letterhead Only 


AUTOPOINT COMPANY 
1801-31 Foster Ave., Chicago, IIl. 


Without obligation, please send sample Autopoint, book- 
let, sales-building proposition, prices, etc. 


Name. 





Firm Res, ee Ae en 











_F. M. 9-15-30 





The “Better Pencil” 


dairy regions asking for names of 
milk shippers. 


Give to station agents 


But how to secure the cooperation 
of these agents? Mr. McEwen de- 
vised the plan of supplying each 
agent who sent him names with an 
Autopoint Pencil, imprinted with 
his firm’s name. 

The plan worked. Thousands 
of names were secured at low cost. 
Cherry-Burrell Corporation in- 
creased its business by having up- 
to-date lists of new prospects. 

This firm’s experience may sug- 
gest a like use of Autopoints to 
you. Whatever your line, we know 
there is a way Autopoints can help 
you. Let us help you find it. 


A complimentary pencil 
for you 
To show you just what an Auto- 
point is, and why users like it, 
we'll send you a complimentary 
pencil imprinted with your firm’s 
name. There is no obligation in 
this offer. But it is made because 
we hope to interest you in using 


this pencil as a sales aid. 


Send us your name and address 
on the coupon below. Enclose your 
letterhead or business card, please. 


Made of Bakelite 


3 Big Features 


1 Cannot “jam”—protected by patent. But 
one simple moving part. Nothing to go 
wrong. No repairs. 

2 Bakelite barrel, beautiful onyx-like, light- 
weight material. 


3 Perfect balance —not “topheavy.” 
Autopoint Co., 1801 Foster Ave., Chicago 
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The New Southeast- 


now uses Natural Gas for Fuel 


Progressing faster than the country as a whole, in 
recent years, the industrial Southeast has won a new 
importance. 


@ New and energetic industries in this region —steel, 
textiles, and others —have tripled the value of manu- 
facturing output, bringing great wealth and success. 


@ Southern Natural Gas Corporation has brought a 
new fuel supply to the Southeastern states— through 
one of the largest and longest pipe line systems ever 
built. It is the only supplier of natural gas to the in- 
dustrial and domestic consumers in this rich territory, 
and is protected by favorable long term contracts in 
Birmingham, Atlanta, and other important fuel con- 
suming centers. 


@ Investors in the securities of Tri-Utilities Corporation, 
which controls Southern Natural Gas Corporation, will 
participate in the assured future growth in earnings of 
this successful enterprise. Additional facts upon request. 


INCORPORATED 









TRI-UTILITIES CORPORATION 
» POWER + GAS + WATER > 


y 


# 
ett 






TRI-UTILITIES 
CORPORATION 
CONTROLS: 


FEDERAL WATER SERVICE 
CORPORATION 


PEOPLES LIGHT & POWER 
CORPORATION 


SOUTHERN NATURAL GAS 
CORPORATION 


AMERICAN NATURAL GAS 
CORPORATION 


POWER, GAS AND WATER 
SECURITIES CORPORATION 

















When you invest in the se- 
curities of Tri-Utilities Cor- 
poration, you participate 
in the combined earnings 
of the above successful 
corporations. Their many 
public utility properties — 
operating in more than 
half of the States of the 
Union—are valued at 
more than $300,000,000. 


TRI-UTILITIES 
CORPORATION 


G.L. OAFRS2IROM & Co. 


36 WALL STREET - NEW YORK CITY 


UPTOWN NEW YORK: 400 MADISON AVENUE - BRANCHES IN TWENTY PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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Dun’s index number of wnoiesale prices 
in the United States on Sept. 1, showed 
an advance of nine-tenths of 1 per cent. in 
the average during August. The increase, 
which was the first in eleven months, was 
due altogether to breadstuffs. There were 
also small increases in the groups of meat 
products, dairy and garden produce, and 
metals, but in the textile and clothing 
group, prices on the average decreased 
31-3 per cent. 

Compared with the high point of last 
Autumn, the Dun figure showed a decrease 
in average prices of 123% per cent., but 
they were nearly 6 per cent. above the 
low level figured by Dun in July, 1921. 


Commodity Price Indexes 


Month Year 


Latest Prev. Prev. 
Dun’s Index ...... 170.294 169,352 192.004 
Bradstreets ....... 10.4253 10.4495 12.6655 
Bureau of Labor.. 84.0 86.8 98.0 


RAILROADS 


Pennsylvania May Enter 

New England. Rail In- 

come Drops 30 Per Cent. 
Car Loadings Increase 


NNOUNCEMENT that Lee, Hig- 
A incon & Co. had purchased about 

30,000 shares each of Maine Central 
and Bangor & Aroostock Railroad stock 
caused the belief to be expressed in rail- 
road circles that this stock would eventual- 
ly reach the hands of the Pennroad Cor- 
poration, investment affiliate of the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad. This would put all New 
England roads except the Boston & Albany, 
which is controlled by the New York Cen- 
tral, under control or influence of the Penn- 
sylvania. 

Early this year, W. W. Atterbury, presi- 
dent of the Pennsylvania, urged- that, con- 
trary to the final consolidation plan of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, the 
Mairie Central be merged with the Bangor 
& Aroostook and the Boston & Maine with 
the New Haven. Previously, two blocks 
of Maine Central stock, aggregating 18,- 
861 shares, were acquired by an unnamed 
buyer from the Gannet and Wyman in- 
terests of Maine and from a savings bank 
in Dover, Me. 

The commission’s consolidation plan 
would link the New Haven with connecting 
lines running west of the Hudson River and 
would put the Boston & Maine in a system 
including the Delaware & Hudson, Boston 
& Maine and Bangor & Aroostook. 


T= net railway operating income of the 
first sixty-five railroads reporting for 
July amounted to approximately $72,755,- 
000, a decline of 30.9 per cent. from the 
$105,364,000 of the corresponding month 
last year. Six of the carriers thus fat 
reporting for July show a higher net for 
the month than they did for July last year, 
the Buffalo & Susquehanna being the latest 
carrier to be added to this group. 


Loadings of revenue freight for the 
week ended on Aug. 23 were 940,549 cars. 
This was an increase of 17,726 cars over 
the previous week but a reduction of 197,- 
417 cars below the same week in 1929, as 
well as a decrease of 140,149 cars below 
the same week in 1928. 
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MONEY 
and BANKING 


Money Rates at Low Lev- 
els. Gold Exports Heavy. 
Brokers’ Loans Lower 


OLLOWING the very slight firmness 
K around the close of last month which 

was mentioned last issue, money 
rates have again eased back‘and are once 
more near the lowest levels seen in about 
four years. 

There have been evidences that the Fed- 
eral Reserve System has been putting 
money into the market to take care of the 
seasonal increase in credit demands during 
the crop-moving months. Even so this 


tendency has been partly offset by con- ~ 


tinued export of gold from this country 
and that result will probably continue to 
be an easy supply of money with rates con- 
tinuing not far from their recent lows but 
with a Slightly firmer tone during the cur- 
rent month. 


Current Interest Rates 


2Wks. Year 
Latest Ago Ago 


en eee re eee 244% 244% 9% 
60-90 day time........... 2% 2% 9 
Commercial paper ...... 3 3 6% 
New York rediscount .. 2% 2% 6 


The gold export movement slowed down 
somewhat around the close of August but 
has again picked up in the early part of 
September. Total exports from this coun- 
try during July amounted to over $45,000,- 
000. Final figures for August have not yet 
been issued at this writing. It appears that 


AMERICAN REFINED COPPER STOCKS INCREASE 
325 THOUSANDS 9 SHORT TONS 
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net exports for that month will be slightly 
below the figures for July but with that 
exception will be the largest thus far in 
1930. 

Exports during July went almost en- 
tirely to France and Canada. A little over 
$30,000,000 of the precious metal was ship- 
ped to France while a little less than $13,- 
000,000 went to Canada. These figures 
were offset considerably by gold imports 
during July amounting to over $20,000,000 
and arriving chiefly from Mexico and Hong 
Kong and South American countries. 


‘THE course of brokers’ loans continues 
- irregular and generally are fluctuating 
within a narrow range. The latest weekly 
report of the Federal Reserve Board shows 
total loans to brokers at $3,110,000,000. 
This figure compares with $3,102,000,000 
in the previous week, the lowest point ir 
three years. Current reports still show a 
decline of nearly  $3,000,000,000 from the 
same period of last year. 
Debits to individual banking accounts are 
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BUILDERS/AND ENGINEERS FOR THE 
BUSINESS LEADERS OF AMERICA 








; Business leaders know from actual ex- 


perience that they can depend upon 
Stone & Webster Engineering Corpo- 
ration to meet required completion 
dates for construction projects. Con- 
struction is carried on economically 
and efficiently. Operation of the com- 
pleted plant, office building, structure, 
or development meets every require- 
ment. Our personnel, with a back- 
ground of over one billion dollars’ 
construction experience, is of a calibre 
well suited to work with your entire 
organization. 


During the last ten years, more than 
75% of our work has been for con- 
cerns not connected in any way with 
Stone & Webster interests. Our service 
is immediately available to you for 
any problem in modern building and 
engineering work. 
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STONE & WEBSTER 


ENGINEERING CORPORATION 


A SUBSIDIARY OF STONE & WEBSTER, INCORPORATED 












TELEPHONE incomeis based 
primarily on sales of small 
units of service—each one 
made to order—and 65,000,- 
000 orders are handled a day. 

These sales are going on 
continuously, so that the plant 
is never idle. 

In the aggregate, net earn- 
ings of the Bell System, made 
up of littleincrements, amount 
to more than four times inter- 
est charges. Telephone reve- 
nues grow as the use of the 
telephone grows. 

One reason for increased 











65,000,000 sales a day 


use of the telephone is that the 
Bell System has consistently 
applied largesums to broaden- 


‘ing the service. During the 


next five years more than 
$2,000,000,000 will be de- 
voted to construction and im- 
provements, anticipating and 
encouraging still greater use. 

In the Bell System far- 
sighted management goes 
shoulder-to-shoulder with 
conservative financial policy. 

May we send you a copy of 
our booklet, ‘‘Bell Telephone 


Securities’? 


BELL TELEPHONE 
SECURITIES CO. Ine. 


195 Broadway, New York City 














Are 
OIL STOCKS 
A Buy NOW? 


In the recent stock market advance, from the 
June lows, oil stocks have done nothing. 

But, in the past two months, both crude oil 
and gasoline production have declined substan- 
tially. 

Will this bring a general advance in oils? 
What are the oils to buy? Get our latest 


analysis and recommendations, FREE. 
Simply ask for Bulletin FS-15 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF FINANCE 


260 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 














A Review 
containing analyses and charts on 


General Electric 
Procter & Gamble 
Vanadium Corporation 
Diamond Match 
General Motors 
Westinghouse Electric 
Loew’s Inc. 
Texas Gulf Sulphvr 
American Tel. & Tel. 
American Can 
Air Reduction 


will be mailed upon request. 


M. C. Bouvier & Co. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
Members N. Y. Curb Exchange (Assoc.) 


20 Broad St. New York 
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still running far behind 1929. The latest 
weekly figures reported from the twelve 
Federal Reserve districts show a total of 
around $9,776,000,000 or 43 per cent. below 
the total for the corresponding week of last 
year. 

Latest Weekly Bank Clearings 





EE oicneitscyesata $5,219,656,000 $10,761,647,000° 
ae 437,057,000 882,824,000- 
a ee 464,476,000 70,896, 
6 eee 754,000 725,478,000 
eS Pee 232,236,000 1,985,000 
BRIER. Se scccwwesseccce 197,444,000 250,034,000 
ash riac8 on caneens 1,185,442,000 1,794,233,000 
ES eee 233,402,000 882, 
Minneapolis ............ 172,099,000 220.738,000 
ee 8 Re ee 292,841,000 9282, 
ee er 156,574,000 187,551,000 
San Francisco ......... 618,114,000 869,205,000: 
WR eintbcnicescesescwe $9,776,095,000 $17,123,025,000: 


SHIPPING 


U. 8. Regaining Shipping 

Leadership. 96 Lines Oper- 

ating. Construction Shows 
Big Gain 


(ke United States is gradually re- 
gaining the proud position she once 
held as a maritime nation, Assistant 
Secretary of Commerce Julius Klein de- 
clared in a special report on development 
of the American merchant marine prepared 
for President Hoover. 

All important routes from the United 
States to other ports of the world now are 
served with American owned and operated 
ships, with ninety-six such routes in opera- 
tion, Dr. Klein reported. 

In addition, completed ship construction 
for the first seven months of 1930 has to- 
taled 199,235 tons, as against 208,800 for 
the entire year of 1929. At the same time 
the tonnage under contract or building 
July 1 totaled 487,000, as against 170,000 
on the same date last year. 

Of the ninety-six routes in operation 
only seventeen are being operated by the 
Shipping Board, indicating the steady. re- 
tirement of the Government from this 
business. 

Under authority of Congress, the report 
showed, the Shipping Board has lent a to- 
tal of $43,678,000 to ship owners for con- 
struction of vessels, and commitments have 
been taken for a further $82,068,000. 

Dr. Klein added: 

“There are many tangible results from 
all these’ activities which are gradually re- 
storing the American merchant marine. 
The new ships being built are modern and 
able to hold their own on the seas. 

“There are about 19,000 men now em- 
ployed in shipyards on new construction 
and 7,500 in repair yards. At least an 
equal number are employed in supplying 
material to the shipyards. 

“Our problem for the future is to main- 
tain these routes, constantly keeping them 
abreast of world improvement in ship con- 
struction and operation, and to secure their 
expansion to that degree which gives pro- 
tection to American foreign trade.” 


ARKING a long forward step to in- 

sure safety at sea, an international 
load line treaty, signed by twenty-seven na- 
tions, will be submitted to the Senate for 
ratification next December. 

With the treaty in effect, sea disasters, 
due to overloading, will be virtually im- 
possible. The treaty was negotiated at 
London, early this Summer, and was an 
outgrowth of the Vestris disaster. 
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“a ECONOMICS OF THE ‘ELECTRICAL INDUSTRY 


More 
FA ectricz ty 


the answer to 


“More 


Transportation” 


The steam locomotive gave transportation 
its first great opportunity—but the ex- 
tension of transportation opportunity now 
depends upon electricity. Where steam’s 
mightiest is not enough, electrification 
takes up the burden, bringing new ad- 
vantages of speed, power and flexibility. 
In terminals and freight yards it means 
clean efficiency and lower operating costs. 
Coupled with the internal combustion 
engine, electricity furnishes a new and 
economical motive power to make branch 
lines self-sustaining. Yet present realities 
mark the beginning, not the end. Main 
line electrification, the next important 
step, is already under way. Westinghouse 
engineering and Westinghouse equip- 
ment, “old-timers” in railroad service, 
look upon past achievements as mere 
stepping stones to the broader fields of 
usefulness which lie just ahead. 


| ratetatertsteys 


Wiring 


















Electricity helps railroads meet increased traffic demands. 





Tune in the Westinghouse Salute over WJZ and 
the coast-to-coast network, every Tuesday evening 


Westinghouse 
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Acres make MILES 





GRICULTURE, first busi- 
ness of civilized men, is 
similar to the electric light and 
power industry in its need of 
much fixed capital in proportion 
to its annual sales. 


The farmer’s investment in 
land and buildings is usually 


about fivetimes his gross income. 


The rate of turnover of capi- 
tal in the electric power industry 
is about the same. 


This similarity of financial 
structure is a reflection of phys- 
ical and commercial character- 
istics of both industries. 


They both produce prime 
necessities — food for bodily 
energy and power for machines. 
Both must be made available 
in great quantity and low unit 
prices. The financial value of 
the services rendered is no index 
of the social value. 


Both industries are extended 
‘in space—farms cover greater 
areas than factories of equiva- 
lent output, and successful elec- 
tric systems embrace wide areas 
within their webs of distribution 
and transmission lines. 


The extension of electric 
service to farms on sound busi- 
ness lines is dependent, then, 
upon the establishment of use- 
ful and profitable connections 
between relatively large amounts 
of fixed assets. 


The distances from farm 
home to farm home, the sizes of 
farms, farm income and profits, 
kinds of crops, types of farming 
and the efficiency of farmers are 
among the elements which de- 
termine whether the electrifica- 





tion of a farm or group of farms 
is practical. 


The cost of rural electric 
lines, the ability of the power 
company to induce farmers to 
use power in sufficient volume, 
and the perfection of cheap, effi- 
cient electrical farm appliances 
enter into the problem of farm 
electrification. 


The scope of practical farm 
electrification is being steadily 
widened with the advance of the 
electric industry. 


In the present state of agri- 
culture and electrical engineer- 
ing, the density of farmsteads in 
any region is usually the con- 
trolling factor in the economics 
of electric supply. Where farm 
homes are concentrated as much 
as three per mile of electric line, 
a service which the farmer can 
afford is possible. 


The limitations of farm elec- 
trification are physical facts 
easily expressed in simple arith- 
metic. Acres of farm lands make 
distances between farm homes, 
and length of electric lines re- 
quires money for construction 
which is reflected in the cost of 
power. By increasing his use 
of current and by inducing his 
neighbors to share in the service, 
the farmer can reduce the unit 
costs of his service. 

* * * * 

Provision of power supply to small 
communities and to rural America on 
a scale equivalent to the service avail- 
able in the great metropolitan centers 
is the achievement and responsibility 
of the Middle West Utilities System, 
a group of electric companies furnish- 
ing service to more than four thousand 
communities and to more than fifty 
thousand farms in thirty states. 





The history of empowered agriculture in American industrial development is fully dis- 
cussed in the booklet, “‘HaRrvestTs AND HiGuHuiines,’’ which the Middle West 
Utilities Company (20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago, Illinois) will send upon request. 








Middle West Utilities Company 
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The treaty will become operative July 
1, 1932, provided five ratifications are ac- 
complished. 


COTTON 
and GRAIN 


Cotton Outlook Not Cheer- 

ing. Wheat Prices at Low 

Levels of Year. Corn Crop 
Badly Damaged 


OTTON crop advices have tem- 
porarily ceased to be an important 


market factor, but weather develop- 
ments of late have been more favorable 
than unfavorable, drought conditions in 
Oklahoma and the northern half of Texas 
being largely relieved by moderate to heavy 
rains, while beneficial rains fell in many 
sections of the central and eastern belts, 
where, however, more rain is needed. Con- 
siderable uncertainty exists regarding the 
Government crop report which is scheduled 
for publication on September 8, but noth- 
ing in the present outlook suggests that the 
official yield indication will be materially 
less than that issued early in August. It 
is generally believed that only a_ sub- 
stantial increase in the world’s consumption 
of American cotton will rescue Southern 
producers from their present unenviable 
position, and of this increase there are, as 
yet, no positive indications. 


N the grain markets bearish sentiment 

seems pretty well settled as to wheat, 
while in corn decidedly bullish views are 
expressed. There continued to be more or 
less hedging in the way of selling wheat 
and buying corn. 

Wheat prices are at or near the low 
levels of the year. Under ordinary circum- 
stances a continued decline in any product 
and especially the establishment of low 
levels for the year would bring about a 
certain amount of buying, particularly from 
speculative quarters, on the theory that a 
natural reaction was due. Of late this has 
been tried in the wheat market, but not 
with satisfactory results. 

The corn crop has been badly damaged. 
That practically everybody knows. How 
much, however, it has been remains to be 
seen. Some sensational figures regarding 
production were issued, and the trade now 
is set for the private reports to indicate 
yields below 2,000,000,000 bushels. If a hot 
wave develops shortly and proves severe 
enough to injure the late sown grain, trade 
opinions were that sensational price ac- 
tion might follow. 


U.£WHEAT OUTPUT 
925 hers of BUSHELS 
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Oats were being bought on a speculative 
basis owing to the comparative cheapness 
of the price. The same was true of rye 
to a large extent. 

One of the chief problems facing the Fed- 
eral Farm Loan Board appeared near solu- 
tion when it was announced that a plan for 
reorganization of the Kansas City Joint 
Stock Land Bank, which went into receiv- 
ership in 1927, has been conditionally ap- 
proved. 

A special article on agricultural condi- 
tions by A. B. Genung appears on another 
page. . 


U.S.COTTON CROP LOWER, 
20 5 MILLIONS 9f BALES 
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OTHER 
COMMODITIES 


Cuba Offers Plan to Sta- 
bilize Sugar Industry. Pet- 
roleum Output Declines 


Stored wit first step in what it is 


1929 1030 


hoped will result in a series of inter- 

national agreements to stabilize the 
sugar industry of the world was taken by 
Cuba at a conference in New York of rep- 
resentatives of the sugar industry of Cuba 
and the United States and its insular pos- 
sessions. Dr. Viriato Gutierrez, member of 
the Cuban Senate, outlined a proposal to 
limit sugar exports to relieve the Ameri- 
can growers. In return he asked no re- 
striction in output, but suggested a steady- 
ing of production. A drastic restriction in 
the exports of sugar over a period of five 
years and full co-operation by other coun- 
tries, said Dr. Gutierrez, are the only hopes 
of saving the sugar industry from total 
collapse. As this forms 80 per cent. of 
the island’s industries, he pointed out, the 
necessity for immediate action was evi- 
dent. Cuba proposes a method of permit- 
ting consumption to catch up with produc- 
tion and is trying to follow the same policy 
which the United States Federal Board is 
trying in helping the wheat and the grain 
growers of the United States. 


ETROLEUM—Production of crude pe- 

troleum in the United States in July 
amounted to 76,743,000 barrels, a daily 
average of 2,475,000 barrels, according to 
the Bureau of Mines of the Department of 
Commerce. This was a decline from the 
daily average of the preceding month of 
75,000 barrels and from July, 1929, a 
monthly reduction of 16 per cent., or 471,- 
000 barrels. 

Domestic consumption of gasoline, how- 
ever, broke all records, the demand for 
all motor fuels amounting to 1,237,000 bar- 
rels, an increase over the same month in 
1929 of 3 per cent. 
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In these days of | 
“STORE-DOOR” DELIVERY 


It is fortunate that the Furni- 
ture industry has mechanized 
itself so completely, now that 
branch plants are essential in 
each major market. For in the 
old handicraft days the task of 
training branch-plant help would 
have forbidden the development. 


But today a skeleton crew and 
the necessary machinery can be 
set down in any favorable loca- 
tion — and put to work with a 
minimum of delay. 


The problem has resolved it- 
self into a search for the best lo- 
cation in each market area. 


In the South, Georgia offers 
the strategic location from which 
to serve the trade best, and at 
which to produce most econom- 
ically. Georgia labor is intelligent, 
willing, and inherently skillful. 
Its quality is an aid to success for 





INDUSTRY 


PROSPERS IN 


any industry. Other factors are 
equally helpful—low taxes, cheap 
fuel, low-cost buildings, and 


many more swelling the total. 


But above all, Georgia offers 
great reserves of timber — and a 
reforestation rate which assures 
constant supply.. It is this factor, 
plus the urgént importance of 
producing close to: the market, 
which is building furniture plants 
here. 


Similarly, Georgia offers oppor- 
tunity for profits to many other 
industries, and executives in all 
fields may secure detailed and 
unprejudiced data by writing the 
Industrial Department, Georgia 
Power Company, either at the 
New York office, care The Com- 
monwealth & Southern Corpora- 
tion, 20 Pine street, or direct to 
the home office, Electric building, 
Atlanta, Ga. 


GEORGIA 
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Odd Lots 


100 Share Lots 


Send for Copy of 
Our Interesting Booklet 


*“Odd Lot Trading’”’ 





Please Mention F. 445 


John Muir &(0. 


Members 
New York Stock Exchange 
New York Cotton Exchange 
National Raw Silk Exchange, Inc. 


Associate Members 
New York Curb Exchange 


39 Broadway New York 


BRANCH OFFICES 
11 W. 42d St. 41 E. 42d St. 

























Weekly 
Market Letter 


Selected List of 
Desirable Stocks for 
Investment, 
Arranged by Groups. 
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Stock Market Outlook 


Prices Show Indifference to Qutet 
Trade Conditions and Act Confidently 


By EDWARD LEWIS BARNES 


OR some weeks, or since the 
P nica of August, the stock mar- 

ket has been indicating that the 
line of least resistance is upward. The 
recovery has been intermittent and 
rather poorly distributed, but this is not 
surprising considering the drab business 
news. Indeed, the wonder to those who 
believe that the market is ruled by trade 
statistics is that stock prices are not 
lower than ever. Practically all familiar 
trade barometers point to dubious 
weather, shrinking corporation profits, 
unemployment, reduced freight traffic. 
scarcity of orders in such key industries 
as steel, automobiles and building. 

But speculative markets usually keep 
a few steps ahead of cold statistics 
which are slow in reaching the public, 
and it is not a foregone conclusion that 
because business is making a lugubrious 
comparison with 1929 prosperity records 
that stocks are a sale. On the contrary, 
the seasoned speculator will reason that 
“hard times” are now well understood, 
that business depression has been adver- 
tised for so long that the lowest level of 
prices reached so far this year measured 
the extent of the mnecessitous and 
panicky liquidation imposed on _ the 
market by the statistics now coming to 
light. 


FURTHER thought in this connec- 
‘\X tion is that a speculative market is 
held never to discount the same set of 
circumstances more than once; that if 
the low prices touched for the majority 
of stocks earlier this year discounted 
business adversity, there is no reason 
why the old lows should be violated 
unless or until economic conditions take 
a new turn for the worse. 

When enough speculators and inves- 
tors reason along these lines, the market 
moves slowly but surely upward, regard- 
less of immediate unfavorable business 
reports. Such a phenomenon presumably 





accounts for the stability of security 
prices in the last two months. When 
and as the inevitable turn in the busi- 
ness tide sets in, the forward movement 
gains new impetus, subject, of course, to 
the usual trading reactions. 

In other words, this seems to be a 
market which is confident that the 
blackest phase of the transition from 
prosperity to depression is behind it. 
How long the uphill climb back to 1929 
prosperity concepts will take is an im- 
ponderable, but trends and tendencies 
will determine the course of stock prices, 
even when the ultimate level is a closed 
book to the shrewdest minds. To 
illustrate: Stocks were a sale in August 
or September last year because the 
trend of business had turned downward. 
Only by accident could those who sold 
at that time predict the new level at 
which it would be possible to reaccumu- 
late stocks in important volume. Now 
that a new and lower stock price level 
has been established and tested over a 
period of months, those who buy while 
business is depressed cannot judge with 
any assurance just when the tide will 
turn for the better or how far it will 
carry, but they do have every reasonable 
assurance that the market will respond 
to constructive developments. 

Barring some seasonal recovery, best 
indications at this time are that trade 
revival will be slow and halting, giving 
the stock market many cold chills, mak- 
ing a sustained, broad, vigorous advance 
impossible, but with all recessions falling 
short of the Summer’s lows. The first 
half of a bull market, roughly speaking, 
is usually accomplished under great 
uncertainties and misgivings as to the 
future. Moreover, one of the most diffi- 
cult things in the world is to buy stocks 
cheap—at anything approaching panic 
or major depression levels. Those with 
the capital must be fortified with far 
more than average courage and patience. 
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DECORATIONS BY ROCKWELL KENT 


NDERLYING the present and future 
U development of all modern countries 
are their great basic industries, engaged in 
turning raw materials into commercial pro- 
ducts and distributing them to consumers. 
The growth of these industries has been re- 
markable and, regardless of minor fluctua- 


tions, should continue to be very great. 


Total petroleum production for the four year 
period 1901-05 was 100 million barrels. In 
1928 alone it was 900 million barrels. During 
this 1901-05 period steel products in the 
United States were about 13 million long 
tons. They advanced to about 37 
million in 1928. Mineral products 
increased in value from slightly over 
1 billion to well above 5 billion 
dollars. Between 1899 and 1927, 


manufactured food products increased 








CUT IN WOOD BY J. J. LANKES 


Investing in Underlying Industries 


in value of annual production from 2 billion 
to 11 billion dollars. 

In keeping with its policy of broad diversifi- 
cation, United Founders Corporation, directly 
and through subsidiaries, invests in industrial 
securities carefully selected for present 
soundness and future prospects. These have 
been chosen from mining, oil, iron and steel, 
food and tobacco products, merchandising, 
and other industrial companies. On May 31, 
1930, the combined portfolio included 79 
American industrials, and 64 chosen from 


18 countries throughout the world. 


United Founders, directly and 
through subsidiary investment com- 
panies, also has broad holdings in 
five major fields: insurance, public 
utility, railway, investment com- 


pany and banking. 


~ UNITED FOUNDERS , 
CORPORATION 


4 This advertisement is the fifth of a series outlining the investment activities of United Founders Corporation > 





Avoid 
Pitfalls 


in Investing 


Do You Know The Key To 
Successful Investing? 


Fortunes are lost on investments 
from hunches, tips and because 
of inaccurate, or insufficient in- 
formation. 





Safety in profits and principal 
results from adequate and de- 
pendable facts on the invest- 
ment itself; facts on the par- 
ticular industry, and on general 
business conditions, as described 
by Babson’s Reports. 


The Babson Plan is available to 
help you to profits. It is the 
key to successful investing. Send 
for an outline of it now on the 
coupon below—no obligation. 





The Babson Statistical Organization 
Div. 27-1 Babson Park, Mass. 
(The Largest Statistical Community in America) 


Send me free, complete details and your booklet, 
“Bigger Investment Returns”’. 


z 
a 
: 























American Cash 
Credit. Corporation 
6% GOLD NOTES 

















Are a clean-cut, solidly 
safe, profitable occupation for 
your Cash Reserve. 
Interest paid on June ist.and Dec. ist 
Interest may be compounded at 6% 
Cashable at Face Value after 1 year 
Issued in Multiples of $50.00 
Selling at Par. 


Send for circular “R” 


National Cash Credit Corp. 
40 Journal Sq., Jersey City, N. J. 
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POINTERS 


By ALEX H. GODFREY 


ASTMAN KODAK is the domi- 

nant figure in the photographic 

supply business. It has a very 
strong cash position and cash and call 
loans are considerably in excess of cur- 
rent liabilities. The company is a hold- 
ing company and for that reason it is 
not possible to tell the exact earning 
power of each unit. The general impres- 
sion is that actual earnings applicable 
to common stock are much larger than 
those shown. The president of the com- 
pany has publicly stated that business 
this year is holding up very satisfac- 
torily. We recommend the stock as an 
investment in spite of the fact that the 
yield at the current market price of 214 
is only about 334 per cent. 


MERICAN TOBACCO is in a simi- 
larly strong position in that cash is 

far in excess of all current liabilities and 
it has been amazingly successful in 
increasing their percentage of the ciga- 
rette business. President Hill has stated 
that he expects sales this year to be in 
excess of two hundred million dollars. 
It is expected that the new stock will be 
put on a five-dollar basis which gives a 
yield of about four per cent. at 126; and 
the general impression is that the com- 
pany will earn between eight and one- 
half and nine dollars per share on the 
new “A” and “B” stock. They also are 
actively pushing an intensive advertising 
campaign for sales of the Cremo Cigar 
which is controlled by a subsidiary, the 
American Cigar Company. They now 
seem to have an effective article to com- 
pete in every branch of the tobacco 
business and are getting their share, or 
more than their share, on each of these 
articles. The management has proven 
exceptionally able and there seems to be 
no reason why Tobacco’s earnings 
should not continue to grow indefinitely. 


HE railroad picture seems to be hav- 

ing more than its share of trouble 
and a good deal of these troubles are 
caused by changing economic pictures 
which merely would be improved but not 
cured through a return of general pros- 
perity. Among these conditions are the 
competition of passenger and_ truck 
busses, improved waterways, airplanes 
and pipe lines. In addition, the United 
States produced more coal in 1918 than 
in any year before or since and the 
dropping off in this coal traffic has been 
a serious thing for a number of roads, 
particularly the anthracite carriers. A 
tremendous increase in our population 
would naturally offset all these factors 
but the present rate of increase is 
nowhere near large enough to do this 





and for that reason we cannot see any 
reason to hold railroad stocks as long 
term investments, although from time to 
time certain roads due to local condi- 
tions are able to make exceptionally 
good showings. Two present examples 
of this condition are the Bangor & 
Aroostook and the Chesapeake & Ohio. 
Both of these stocks are very much in 
the public eye on the basis of estimated 
earnings for the year. The estimated 
earnings of Bangor & Aroostook are 
around $12 and on Chesapeake & Ohio 
are around $6. In both cases there is 
likelihood of an increase in the dividend 
rate. 


fig passing of the dividend by the 
Shell Union Oil Co., the principal 
American subsidiary of the Royal Dutch, 
calls sharp attention to the troubles in 
the oil industry. There has been some 
improvement in the statistical position 
due to successful curtailment in the pro- 
duction of crude oil. The high consump- 
tion season runs until about the first of 
November and we still have about 32 
days’ supply of gasoline on hand as 
against 27 days’ supply a year ago at 
this time. It does not seem likely that 
this position can be materially improved 
between now and the end of the season. 
A sharp pick-up in business would 
naturally improve this situation but that 
does not seem to be a prospect that can 
be counted on. For that reason we take 
the attitude that we would rather be out 
of the oil stocks than in them until the 
situation is more satisfactorily cleaned 
up. 


Spe U. S. Pipe & Foundry Company, 
formerly called the United States 
Cast Iron Pipe Company, made a sensa- 
tionally good statement for the first half 
of the year, earning $1.76 per share as 
against 60 cents a share for 1929, The 
company had an exceptionally strong 
cash position on its last published state- 
ment, that of December 31, 1929, 
amounting to about $13,500,000 in cash 
and marketable securities, the major 
portion of which was in cash. This 
amounts to better than $22 per share of 
common stock and it would seem to be 
all the money that would be needed in 
the conduct of their business; so that 
future earnings in excess of dividend 
requirements could very possibly be 
used to increase the dividend. The 
company operates under the DeLavaud 
Process for the manufacture of centrif- 
ugal pipe and since the introduction of 
this process in 1924 has made a remark- 
ably good showing. 
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hat relation 
— does your future 
investment success bear to... 


OBSOLESCENCE? 
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§ hewmen of chemists, in- (Ob’so-les’cence—falling into dis- What do you know about obsoles- 











ventors, scientists, research use; state of becoming obsolete) cence? Are you alert to its full 
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men in hundreds of labo- significance as it relates to your 
ratories at this moment are conducting experi- personal investments? It is the opinion of authorities 
ments which may affect your present invest- that no subject is of more vital importance today 
ments. If youholdthesecuritiesofacorporation than the changes that are being brought about by 
whose product may be rendered obsolete by a new discoveries and inventions, as well as by the 
discovery on the part of a rival organization, changing habits and standards of living of the 
the value of your holdings may seriously be af- _ people. We have prepared a booklet “OBSOLES- 
fected. If, on the other hand, your company CENCE”, which gives an insight into this subject. 
is about to perfect a new product that will rev- It will gladly be sent upon request or receipt of 
olutionize its particular industry, you are due the coupon below, and involves absolutely no 
to reap large rewards. obligation. 


BROOKMIRE (grooKkxmMtire 


ECONOMIC SERVICE, INC. 
ECONOMIC SERVICE, INC. 551 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK, N. Y. 


I want to know just how important Obsolescence “yore relation to my 


551 FIFTH AVENUE . NEW YORK, N. Y. present and future investments. Send me your booklet. My investments total 


(0 less than $5,000 (1) less than $50,000 (—0 more than $50,000 





Atlanta Cleveland Erie Pittsburgh Seattle 
Boston Columbus Los Angeles Portland Spokane 
Buffalo Dallas Montreal Rochester St. Louis 


Chicago Detroit Newark — Sen Francisco §=._- Toronto (Inquiries from West of the Rockies should be addressed to BROOK MIRE 
Philadelphia San Antonio Worcester ECONOMIC SERVICE, Inc., Russ Building, San Francisco, California) 
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Bice’ The Chart 


That Accurately 
Forecast The 
Stock Market 
Movements of 

1929 

and 

1930 












" The Newest and Most Com- 
plete Book Ever Published 


on the Stock Market! 




















ay HE chart re- 
produced herewith 
has told its fore- 





casting story. But it 
has told that story only Stc 
to the market operator VP 
who has made a business ar: 
of learning up-to-date meth- The 
ods of analysis—who has taken e¢ 


the time to put his market oper- 
ations on an intelligent basis. 


Chart and chart theories are the 
means of stock market analysis which 
have given the most definite indication 

of the declines of 1929 and 1930 IN 

ADVANCE OF THEIR OCCURRENCE. 

It was largely chart analysis which led R. W. 

Schabacker to predict the Panic of 1929 and 

accurately to forecast every major movement since 

then. You can learn all about these chart principles 

in only two of the twenty-seven chapters in this 
remarkable book. 


STOCK MARKET 
THEORY and PRACTICE 


By R. W. Schabacker 


Financial Editor of Forbes Magazine 


In its wealth of information “Stock Market Theory and Practice” covers brokers’ 
statements, tips, Exchange machinery, rights, stock charts, short selling, margins, 
pool manipulation, corporation statements, options, brokers’ loans, money rates, 
price-earning ratios, market analysis and every other point on the stock market 
that may puzzle you. ; 


an 
Praci 


S¢ha tele Ker 


It contains a folder map of Wall Street, with key, the names and addresses of 
member firms on the Big Board, the Curb, and on the exchange of 15 other cities, 
ticker symbols of all Big Board issues, lists of inactives, a large table for calcu- 
lating stock yields, bibliography of 100 other stock market books, a chart on 
American stock prices and interest rates monthly since 1926, and an index of 


British stock prices covering 233 years. MAIL THIS COUPON! 





27 Chapters Covering Every Phase of the Stock Market 


XIV. Types of Corporate Security B.C. Forbes Publishing Co. 


120 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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875 Pages ef Infermation—i05 Plates, Charts and Illustrations—Hundreds of Actual E les, 
Trading Metheds and Definitions. Invaluable Appendix of 120 Pages vam 


1 Exchange XV. Dividends and Rights | 
Tt Houses and Trading Facil- XVI. An Introduction to Stock Analysis Gentlemen: 
ev Tyelea! T XVIl. Price and Yield in Stock Analysis | 4 P 
: yplea ransaction XVIII. Sources of Stock Information Please send me at once a copy of “‘Stock Market Theory 
Vv. of the Stock Clearing XIX. What Makes the Market Move | and Practice,’’ by R. W. Schabacker, price $7.50. 
- An Introduction to Trading With 
vi. Clearing Branch XXII. Principles of Trading 3 saiiioste at Ot wie eek ee 
vil Cleari B 4 $7.50, or I will return the book to you and 
Vik a , ay spaeatest XX. Tekiee the Worry Out of Stock | owe you nothing. 
’ rading O Enclosed find check for $7.50. If dissatisfied, I may in 
XXIII. The Technical Side of the Market fi and : a 
Ix. XXIV. An Introduction te Chart Reading | ve days return the book and you will refund my money. 
xr XXV. Principles of Chart Trading | MINS Sac Atma ins cose diiAiceu ie hacd La OEE 
Vil. the Broker ree de) MR eet gg ee ne ROR SO ERO FoR a cee eee Ree eees topes 
xitl. Exehanges XXVIII. Conclusion and Review | Address 
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“Including prices on old stock. 
ended April 30. 
November 30. 
common stock. 
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Thous. Book Earns 


Shares Value 


762 


1,000 
6,555 
513 
516 
1,694 
10,339 


1,800 
1,511 


100 
730 


413 
28,846 
5,347 
43,500 
358 
2,205 
1,054 
1,371 
1,727 
2,491 
198 


400 
1,597 
1,502 


1,354 
350 
638 

4,409 

13,758 
996 
5,844 


(g) Year ended June 30. 
(q) Before charges for depletion. 


v) Plus 8% in common stock. 





—s 


(a) Partly extra. 
(j). Year ended August. 31. 
in common stock. 
(x) 8 months only. 





(r) 10% 
(w) 9 months. 


(b) Year ended January 31. 
(k) Year ended Septe 
(s) Partly esti 





1930 
Earns, 1930 Div. 
1929 m=months Rate 
$7.75 $3.64, 6 m Agr Redaction... <........00% $3 
ae Laccuen Allied Chemical ........... 6 
3.79 1.87, 6 m Allis Citalmers .... ii... 
ae Asnerscan. Catt... 56.55 .6.0 4 
See © Laine Amer. Car & Foundry..... 6 
5.40 1.10, 6 m Amer. Locomotive......... 4 
See =... “<edean Amer. Smelting & Refin.... 4 
il AES wee Amer. Sugar Refining..... 5 
12.57 5.71, 6 m Amer. ‘Tel. & Tel......... 9 
me. Sees Aer, “Ws osc ccs ewses <0 
ee. a eitaor Anaconda Copper.......... 3.50 
ey ee Andes, GOGGEE . o..o56.tescas 1.50 
| eee Axmour of I. “A” .. 6060086 as 
3.49> 3.41> Assoc. Dry Goods......... 2.50 
eee Atchison, Topeka & S. F... 10 
rr Atlantic Coast Line........ 10a 
6.20 1.05, 6 m Atlantic Refining .......... 1 
21.23? 4.79, 6 m Auburn Automobile........ 4v 
_ ee ce eee Baltimore & Ohio.......... 7 
3.25 1.50, 6 m UN 6a a s,c:0-s ops 2 
11.01 4.46, 6 m Bethlehem Steel ........... 6 
Ses: |. unewas Borden Company .......... 3 
6.528 7.698 Brook-Manhattan Transit.. 4 
(i, a PE Brook. Union Gas......... 5 
5.788 1.83, 6 m ae ee 3 
eee. Saiwes Burroughs Add. Machine... 1 
* 6.38¢ 6.16¢ California Packing......... 4 
5.55” 4.64, 9 m Canada Dry Ginger Ale.... 5 
5.862 0.19, 6 m Celotex Company............2 
ee Cerne G6 PRGG.... 6205250 <0 
4.32 2.02, 6 m Chesapeake & Ohio........ 2.50 
ROS. - . - iauecse Chic., Mil., St. Paul & Pac. .. 
2.56 1.36, 6 m Childs Company ...2...44.: 2. 
4.94 0.77, 6 m ee eS. re 3 
10.25 5.68, 6 m OS a” Ra ee ere 6 
6.43 4.52, 6 m Colorado Fuel & Iron...... 2 
3.12 2.95, 12 m Columbia Gas & Elec...... 2 
4.34 1.10, 6 m Commercial Credit......... Z 
er Consolidated Gas of N. Y.. 4 
a er Continental Can ... ..%..5... 2.50 
0.3328 Nil, 6 m Continental Motors......... .. 
1.90 0.56, 6 m Continental Oil (Del.)..... .. 
5.49 2.28, 6 m Corn Prods. Refining....... 4a 
11.66 2.55, 6 m CeCe SURE! 55 snow bic clcicas 5 
ee Cuban American Sugar..... .. 
Nil Nil, 3 m So re ae 
ae. | emacs Davison Chemical, ......<.0 0 
5.29 1.38, 3 m Delaware & Hudson....... 9 
7.90 0.55, 3 m Del., Lack. & Western...... 7a 
6.99 2.80, 6 m Du Pont de Nemours...... 4 
BeBe 5! i aie Electric Power & Light.. 1 
6.03 Nil, 6 m EUR Migs haba tlencni see axe 
1.95 Nil, 6 m Foundation G0s..%.....6.05. 2% 
5.60° 2.51, 6 m ioe ae 4 
4.71 0.50, 6 m General Asphalt ........... 4 
2.24 1.02, 6 m General Electric ........... 1.60 
3.68 2.01, 6 m General Foods..........+0. 3 
5.44 2.15,6 m General Motors............ 2 
8.25 3.03, 6 m General Railway Signal.... 5 
6.16 2.18, 6 m Gillette Safety Razor...... 5u 
4.85 Nil, 6 m Gone Re Wc koisieciccc ce. ie 
10.23 2.02, 6 m Goodyear Tire & Rubber... 5 
Nil Nil, 6 m Graham-Paige Motors...... .. 
eae | | somcee Great Northern Pfd........ 5 
5.93 Nil, 6 m Gulf States Steel.......... 4 
4.96 2.51, 6 m Hudson & Manhattan...... 3.50 
7.26 2.12, 6 m Piudson MGtOP ao scicccts 55k 3 
2.35 0.34, 6 m belie pc) oe re 2 
i) ee © Ittinois. Gentral,.s....<iiees. 7 
ee , Interboro Rapid Transit.... .. 
11.03 5.73, 6 m Int. Business Machine...... 6u 
, a « WE emer oe Int. Harvester:............ 2.50 
1.47 0.50, 6 m Int. Nickel of Canada...... 1 
Nil Nil, 6 m Int. Paper & Power “A”... 2.40 
> BOs 0.57, 3 m Tate Tel. Ps isso sscuakae 


mber 30. 
ted. (t 


Guide 


Long Term 
Price Range 


223- 22: 
355- 65; 
200- 26; 
185- 39; 
116- 75; 
145- 65; 
293- 43; 


514- 68; 


145- 40; 
56- 10; 
141- 37; 
187- 53; 
82- ’ 
249- 56; 
56- 29; 
249- 29; 


85- 60; 
99- 32; 
86- 31; 
120- 23; 
280- 54; 
45- 3; 


173-108 ; 
503- 80; 


87- 15; 
94- 10; 


184- 13; 
109- 20; 


97- 23; 
403- 79; 
137- 35; 
282- 33; 
153- 60; 
143- 80; 
109- 17; 
155- 45; 

6l1- 7; 
128- 50; 

96- 40; 


74- 20; 
140- 19; 
84- 9; 


154-113; 

62- 9; 
255- 83; 
395- 65; 
270- 24; 
92- 20; 
201- 53; 


(c) Vear ended February 28. 


°20-’29* 
’24-29 


"23-29 
°22-29 
’23-’29 
°25-’29* 


9; ’23-’29 


’24-’29 
’26-29 
°25-’29* 


°26-29 
26-29 
’26-’29 
’20-’29 
°22-'29* 
°22-29 


; 20-29% 
; ’20-’29 


*22-’29 
"22-’29* 


25-29 
’23-'29 


’23-’29 
’26-’29 


’20-’29 
°26-’29* 
’26-’29* 
°25-’29* 
’25-29 
°27-29 
’20-’29 
’27-29 
°25-’29 
"22-29 
25-29 


"24-29 
"22-’29 
’20-’29 


’26-’29 
°22-'29 
’24-’29 
°20-’29* 
°25-’29 
’20-’29 
"23-29 


15634-103% 
343 -242 
68 - 48% 
15614-108% 
821%4- 42 


26334- 91 
122%- 96% 


77%- 60% 
753%- 56 
60 - 9 
653%- 43% 
4934- 44% 
2634- 12% 
675%- 48 
43 - 24 
1913¢-133%4 
77 - 36% 
87 - 55 
4034- 23% 
1367%- 96% 


153 -110% 
145%4- 953% 


1031%4- 49% 
633%4- 35% 


283%4- 10 
55%- 37 


71%- 38% 
953%- 60% 
61%- 46% 


102 - 71% 
80 - 35 


5834- 41 
92%- 25% 
265%- 12% 


13634-109 

3914- 20% 
197%-152% 
11534- 72 

4434- 20% 
31%- 145% 
77%- 39% 


(d) Year ended March 31. 
(n) Year ended October 31. 
) Plus 4% in common stock. 


High Low Prices 
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Prices 1930 Approx. Yield 
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(e) Year 


(p) Year ended 
(u) Plus 5% in 


Earns, 1930 


Thous. Book Earns 

Par Shares Value 1929 m=months 
No 1,180 $10 $1.03« $1.78, 9 m 
No 9'370 31 ee 
No 826 1 CS fe 
10 85,518 20 2.68 1.19, 6 m 
No ___1,726 30 1 ae 
50 1,210 101 6.08 Nil, 3 m 
23 © 4754 33 fe 
No __ 1,364 38 7.913 5.56, 7 m 
25 500 40 Ms Sakic 
No _ 1,909 20 ae et ca niek 
No 755 73 9.05 2.49, 6 m 
No _ 1,304 35 6.86” 6.70 
No 1,899 47 4.09 1.45, 6 m 
No 809 111 5.10 Nil, 6 m 
100 828 124 10.42 0.67, 6 m 
No 4,621 33 | a 
No 2,730 20 6.60? 1.36, 6 m 
10 5,524 19 3.01 0.70, 3 m 
No 717 10 |) ee 
No ___1,190 29 7.01 1.42, 6 m 
No 5,160 16 4.04 2.16, 6 m 
100 310 181 es ee 
No _ 5,431 20 2 ne 
100 4,994 165 16.89 4.63, 6 m 
100 337 214 15.50 Nil, 6 m 
100 1,571 124 1473 3.06, 6 m 
100 1,407 216 29.06 10.15, 6 m 
No 5,576 30 4.81 4.88, 12 m 
100 480 179 5, sien 
25 $195 25 Ba, > Bea 
No 15,000 5 1.68) 0.37, 6 m 
50 2,422 65 1 
No — 2,685 36 5.39 2.98, 6 m 
SO 121,233 93 8.82 0.88, 3 m 
100 450 162 13.93 1.07, 6 m 
No 2,593 39 5.19 1.38, 6 m 
No 390 72 oe | Reon 
No _ 5,368 31 ee. | okrecats 
No 3,874 86 5.23 2.54, 6 m 
No 6,526 6 1.58 Nil, 6 m 
50 1, 400 91 ae 
No 1 335 6 2.60 3.514 

10 000 16 OFF -—  —iteewan 
No 1,985 51 5.508 Nil, 6 m 
100 654 120 11.82 1.21, 6 m 
No 4,637 40 A 
No — 5,500 50 2.82 0.46, 9 m 
100 100 191 1.07 Bacal 
100 3,723 168 BAe . he neheer 
100 1,298 193 11.65 0.36, 6 m 
No 12,652 4 1.37 0.57, 6 m 
No 2,163 35 6.59 6.41, 12 m 
No 13,016 46 (ar. 
25 25, 400 45 ae 
25 17.809 31 re 
10 ~=1,299 24 5.37 1.17, 6 m 
No 1,960 50 5.33 1.03, 6 m 
25 9,850 45 Ch 
No 2,540 11 6.40 2.93, 6 m 
No 2,402 20 6.20 2.54, 6 m 
20 = 3,291 12 te) 
No 697 35 10.11 3.22, 6 m 
2 6.4374 43 3.56 1.20, 6 m 
100 2,222 193 ee 
No 1,835 9 4.02 0.86, 6 m 
No 2,925 78 6.78 3.45, 6 m 
20 600 45 2.74 1.76, 6 m 
No 373 102 12.63 1.48, 6 m 
No 397 22 Nil Nil, 6 m 
No 995 63 3.48* 3.41, 6 m 
No 1,464 44 Nil Nil, 6 m 
100 8570 204 21.19 6.46, 6 m 
100 667 160 5.68 Nil, 6 m 
No 2,627 18 6.333 3.67, 6 m 
100 1,024. 198 15.13 1.45, 3 m 
No 3,172 20 2.78 0.69, 3 m 
50 2,589 87 10.15 3.13, 6 m 
50 800 55 3.59 1.31, 6 m 

5. 3000 19 Nil Nil, 6 m 
10 = 9,750 16 a 


*Including prices on old stock. 
ended April 30. (g) Year ended June 30. 
November 30. (q) Before charges for depletion. 
common stock. (v) Plus 8% in common stock. 


(a) Partly extra. 
(j) Year ended August 31. 


Kgiymator Corp. «os. sic 
Kennecott Copper.......... 
PEGISURE TRAINOs 6 s.0icnsccnsee 
ES ea 
Kroger Grocery ........... 


oe a 
Liggett & Myers “B”...... 
(2 Se ne 
Loose-Wiles Biscuit........ 
Lorillard Tobacco ......... 


CY ps re 
jE Re CORA a aera 
Mid-Continent Pet......... 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas .... 
Missoni Pacific ........... 
Montgomery Ward........ 


PUMA, DONNNIES. 4. o.ia.55, 406 saad 00 
National Biscuit........... 
Nat. Bellas Hess........... 
Nat. Cash Register “A”... 
Nat. Dairy Products....... 
1 ee: See 
Nat. Power & Light....... 
s Ore - Central. ..64....4. 
2, mic. & St. Lotis.. 
N. Y., N. Haven & Hart.. 
Norfolk & Western........ 
North American........... 
Northern Pacific .......... 


Pacific Gas & Electric..... 
PACKAG BEOTOSS:. ..4.0.0.5.6.0...0): 
Pan-American Pet. 
Paramount Publix......... 
Pennsylvania R. R......... 
Pere Marquette........... 
Philips Petroleum.......... 
Pressed Steel Car.......... 
Public Service of N. J..... 
Pullman, Incorporated ..... 


Radio Corporation......... 
ROME obs cis- con. pick ne aes 
Remington-Rand, Inc....... 
ROO RONOTR Soo occ eds Sess 
Republic Steel............. 


St. Louis-San Francisco.... 
Seats RoOenuck.....0<0..0.<. 
Sinclair Consolidated Oil... 
Sloss-Sheffield Steel........ 
Southern Pacific........... 
Southern Railway.......... 
Standard Brands........... 
Standard Gas & Electric... 
Standard Oil of California. . 
Standard Oil of New Jersey 
Standard Oil of New York 
Stewart-Warner 
Studebaker 


Texas Corporation......... 
Texas Gulf Sulphur....... 
Timken Roller Béaring..... 
Tepacco. Products.......... 


Underwood-Elliot Fisher... 
Union Oil of California.... 
UBIOR PACHE ..c6d.c cassie 


eeeeeeeees 


RE os vince 


oe 


United Aircraft & Transport .. 


(Oo Eo re 
U. S. Pipe & Foundry..... 
U. S. Industrial Alcohol... 
[oe Si oe ee 
U. S. Realty & Improve... 
MDs ee SRI «crass 06s aseieoare 
(UA ee.) es vere 


Wabash Railway........... 
Warner Bros. Pictures..... 
Western Union............ 
Westinghouse Air Brake... 
Westinghouse Electric...... 
White Motors............. 
Willys-Overland .......... 
Woolworth, F. W......... 


(b) Year ended January 31. 


(x) 8 months only. 





(s) Partly estimated. 


Long Term 
Price Range 


91- 5; 
156- 14; 
96- 3: 
92- 28; 
145- 35; 


127- 40; 


119- 50; 


137- 31; 
163- 10; 
96- 38; 
154- 35; 
110- 33; 
260- 67; 
70- 16; 
80- 6: 
138- 32; 
200- 73; 


420- 26; 
148- 52; 


58- 20; 
35- 10; 
146- 40; 


134- 19; 
198- 51; 


46- 15; 
144- 21; 
158- 78; 
165- 17; 
89- 20; 
244- 40; 
82- 51; 
83- 31; 
48- 30; 
126- 21; 
98- 30; 


75- 45; 
85- 39; 
154- 
118- 1; 


182- 76; 
59- 35; 
298-126 ; 
162- 31; 
159- 98; 
300- 12; 
244. 37; 
Si-. 5- 
120- 48; 
97- 15; 
262- 70; 


96- 6; 
138- 7; 
272- 89; 
68- 36; 
293- 49; 
105- 27; 
35- 5: 
234- 52; 


(c) Year ended February 28. 
(k) Year ended September 30, 

(r) 10% in common stock. 
(w) 9 months. 


26-29 
*20-29 
°26-’29 
"26-29 
*24-’29* 


*22-’29 


: 24-729 
: 23-29 
: 24-29% 
: 2429 


; '20-’29 
; °25-'29* 


; °26-’29 
; ’23-"29* 
; ’23-'29 
; 26-29 
; °24-’29 
; '20-’29* 
; ’26-’29 


”22-’29 


"23-'29* 
°22-’29* 
°22-’29 
’20-’29 
"22-29 


21-29 


°24-"29* 
'22-'29 
'27-'29 
'22-'29 
'22-'29% 


"24-29 
’27-’29 
’22-’29 
"20-29 
"22-29 
*22-"29 
’26-’29 
’25-’29 
’26-’29 
’22-29 
*24-’29 
20-29 
"24-29 


26-29 
’26-’29 


29; ’22-’29* 


*22”29* 


’23-"29* 
’24-’29 
"24-29 
1929 
’26-’29 
°22-"29* 
’22-’29 
°27-29 
’25-'29 
’22-29 
’20-’29 


’22-'29 
’24-29 


"25-29 
’26-’29* 


FORBES for 


High Low Prices 


26%- 7% 
i 33% 
8%- 1% 
3634- 26% 
484- 21 


847%- 57% 
85 


9554- 42% 
- 50% 
2846. 66% 


8814- 46%4 
15914 -109 
33 - 22% 
66%- 32% 
9814- 57 
497Z- 29% 
5814- 30% 
93 - 71 
20 - 8 
8314- 41 
62 - 45% 
18934-18434 
5834- 32 


19254. —" 


12806. 9794 
265 -213% 
132%- 87% 
97 - 66% 


 74%%- 52% 
23%- 12% 
67%4- 50% 
774 - 485% 
8654- 697% 


123%4- 8154 
893%4- 62 


6934- 32% 
14134-100 
461%4- 23 
14%- 8% 
79¥4- 32 


118%- 85% 
= 56 

- 20 
Seu. 241% 
127-108 


47, - 19% 
47¥4- 25% 


60%4- 50% 
673%%- 48% 
89%4- 55% 
6%4- 2% 


138 - 83 
50 - 37 
24234-200 
99 - 43% 
105 - 83 


19834-15156 


6734- 28 
8034- 24% 
21934-15034 
52 - 36% 
7 1y4-124%4 
- 27% 


i - 5% 


723%- 51% 


(d) Year ended March 31. 
(n) Year ended October 31. 
(t) Plus 4% in common stock. 





Prices 1930 Approx. Yield 


% 
16 is 
34 88 
3 - 
300 5.3 
25 4.0 
63 5.1 
100 §=5.0 
78 = 3.8 
61 4.6 
23 ji 
60 10.0 
lo 0622 
23 87 
42 48 
66 ; 
6 83 
34 118 
84 3.2 
9 , 
47 85 
55 113 
130 39 
47 2.1 
163 4.9 
101 6.0 
107 55.6 
225 4.4 
107 9.4 
75 6.7 
w 60 OS 
13 8.0 
55 io 
62 6.5 
74 «26.8 
131 58 
34. 55.9 
7 - 
93 3.4 
69 58 
41 . 
li | 36 
29 = o5.1 
ll 7.2 
35 114 
91 88 
a 
= 6 
26 . 
116 =5.2 
8 9.4 
me 75 
106 §=3.3 
60 27 
70 329 
31 49 
26 «7.7 
a. 97 
52 58 
- -€s 
68 4.4 
3 ss 
9 5.2 
40 12.5 
220 4.6 
60 “ 
89 = 4.5 
a $7 
69 10.1 
9 ” 
45 11.1 
20 7 
171 4.1 
34 a 
32 , 
174 4.6 
385.3 
ui 3.3 
a. 59 
6 7- 
64 37 
(e). Year 


(p) Year ended 
(u) Plus 5% in 
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CITIES SERVICE 


pays monthly dividends to more 
than 390,000 owners 
of its Common Stock 


N August 1, CITIES SERVICE COM- 

PANY paid dividends to more than 
390,000 holders of its Common stock. It 
was the 214th dividend paid to those share- 
holders. 


CITIES SERVICE is one of the largest and 
most profitable partnership enterprises in 
the world. Since its formation in 1910 
CITIES SERVICE COMPANY has paid divi- 
dends to its Common stockholders of more 
than $129,000,000 in cash and stock. The 


Organization now has more than 750,000 . 


security holders. 


Because of the essential nature of CITIES 
SERVICE enterprises—the production and 
distribution of electricity, gas and petroleum 
products, earnings grow with the country, 
without the wide fluctuations inherent in 
less essential businesses. The products and 


services sold by CITIES SERVICE are becom- 
ing each year in greater demand, because 
they are necessities of modern life. 


At the current market price, CITIES 
SERVICE Common stock yields, annually, 
over 634% in stock and cash—payable 
monthly. 


When you invest in CITIES SERVICE 
Common stock you become a partner in one 
of the largest industrial organizations in the 
country, with a record of 1914 years of 
growth—and an assured future of greater 
usefulness. 


Mail the coupon below and we will send 
you, without obligation on your part, an in- 
teresting booklet describing CITIES SERVICE 
and its investment securities. 











INDIAN TERRITORY ILLUMINATING OIL COMPANY 


A Cities Service subsidiary which is one of the largest producers 
of crude petroleum in the Mid-Continent area. Th 





e Company’s 














Indian Territory Illuminating Oil Com- 
pany brought in the discovery well that 


opened the famous Oklahoma City field. 





most recent major accomplishment has been the discovery and de- 
velopment of the now f Oklah City Oil Pool. 


The Comgeny holds leases on the major portion of what is 
regarded as the productive area of this pool, including properties 
acquired from Foster Petroleum a. It has completed 132 
oil wells in the pool and is now drilling 200 additional wells. The 
company owns approximately 340,000 acres of gas leases with 205 
gas wells and approximately 1,122,000 acres of oil and gas leases of 
which about 26,500 acres are producing. The Company has been 
unusually successful in the selection of petroleum acreage. Among 
its important discoveries have been the famous Seminole City, 
Bowlegs and Little River pools. 

















Cities Service Radio Program— 
every Friday, 8 P. M. Eastern 
Daylight Saving Time—N.B.C. 
—Coast-to-Coast and Canadian 
network—33 stations. 








HENRY L. DOHERTY & COMPANY 


60 Wall Street @ New York City 
Branches in principal cities 











HENRY L. DOHERTY & COMPANY, 
60 Wall Street, New York City 


Name 





Address 


























City 








Send copy of booklet describing the Cities Service organi- 
zation and the investment possibilities of its securities. 


090-6 




















Dividends on Senior Stocks Earned 


FORBES for 


by a Wide Margin 


By WILLIAM RUSSELL WHITE 





LTHOUGH this 
A year’s stock mar- 

ket price move- 
ments and business con- 
ditions, especially in re- 
cent weeks, have been 
compared with those in 
the Summer of 1921, 
when evidence of the re- 
covery from the 1920 


Coca-Cola Co 





American Bank Note....... 


Foster-Wheeler 


Johns-Manville 


Preferred Stocks of Leading Companies 


Approx 


63 $3 48% 
al S$ $9 


*Including shares repurchased and held in the treasury. 


’ Shares 1929 
Price Div. Yield Outstanding Earnings High Low 
89,913 $37.60 66 61 
1,000,000* 12.76 52 48% 


the average, for provi- 
sions against creation oi 
indebtedness on the 
properties, without the 


1930 Range 


Ee Ee 200 7 3.5 19,319 83.54 210 156% approval of three- 
International Match......... fo 6 644hCUSS 1,350,000 15.28 92 65% fourths of the preferred 
ee 122 7 oF 750,000 87.89 123 118% stoc k holders, are 


broader than usual. 
Moreover, the redemp- 
tion price has been fixed 





depression was begin- 
ning to make its appear- 
ance, large corporations seem to have been 
far more thoroughly prepared this time 
for the shrinkage in earnings that has 
taken place. 

This view is based on the belief that 
fewer important concerns have felt com- 
pelled this time to discontinue dividend 
payments on their preferred stocks. Com- 
plete statistics are not at hand to verify 
this contention, but thus far comparatively 
tew leaders in various fields of industry 
have omitted payments on senior stocks, 
whereas in the slump a decade ago holders 
of a great many preferred issues had to 
forego dividend disbursements. 

Of course, conditions have changed 
greatly with many companies in the mean- 
time, distorting dividend payments as a 
fair measure of the degree of severity in 
the two depressions. For one thing, many 
industrial concerns that had senior stocks 
outstanding nine years ago since have re- 
deemed them out of surplus earnings or 
have taken advantage of favorable credit 
conditions to reduce prior fixed charges 
by replacing bond issues with common 
stock. In a general way, too, earnings 
applicable to dividends have greatly in- 
creased since 1921, while preferred capital- 
ization has been enlarged a great deal 
less than junior 
capitalization, so 


for loans falls. Bonds are influenced in the 
same way, of course, but they are inclined 
to move in narrower limits. Senior stocks 
are in a peculiar position, for they enjoy 
none of the advantage of a creditor’s posi- 
tion offered by bonds nor do they enjoy 
the advantage of participation in increased 
earnings provided by common stocks. Yet 
they have their place in financial struc- 
tures. 

Senior issues affording reasonable yields 
and enjoying wide margins of safety in 
earnings include the following: American 
Bank Note, Coca Cola, Foster-Wheeler, 
International Match and Johns-Manville. 


heated as one of the leading pro- 
ducers of asbestos products, the 
Johns-Manville Corporation holds an im- 
portant position in the building industry. 
When building operations again are under- 
taken on a large scale, a development that 
should be encouraged by favorable credit 
conditions next Spring, this company prob- 
ably will receive its share of the increased 
business. 

Capitalization consists of $7,500,000 of 
7 per cent, cumulative preferred stock and 
750,000 shares of common. 

The senior issue is better situated than 


at $120 a share, a higher 

figure than usual, thus 
permitting the stock to advance to a higher 
than normal price before it feels the effect 
of the redemption price. 

Earnings have been amply sufficient to 
cover preferred dividend requirements by 
a wide margin. Net profits last year were 
equivalent to $87.89 a share on the senior 
stock, compared with $74.53 a share in 
1928 and $54.78 in 1923. 


A COMPANY that has grown rapidly 
in the last few years, the Foster- 
Wheeler Corporation, is a leading manu- 
facturer of oil refining equipment, steam 
power and marine power plants, con- 
densers, etc. Its products are used by 
many ,public utility, industrial manufactur- 
ing and oil companies throughout the world. 

Capitalization consists of 19,319 shares 
of $7 cumulative convertible preferred 
stock and 236,449 shares of common. The 
number of outstanding preferred shares 
has been steadily decreased and the num- 
ber of common shares has been increased 
through conversions of the senior stock 
into the common. There is no funded debt. 

This senior issue has the advantage of 
being well protected in the matter of earn- 
ings as well as participating in any increase 
that might be reflected in the junior stock, 
for it is convertible 
into common at the 





rate of one share 





of preferred for 
two and one-half 
shares of common. 





that the margin for 4 -—MILLIONS 9f DOLLARS. 

senior stocks is | “AMERICAN BANK NOTE COMPANY 
generally much SAN NET INCOME 

al than in 3 CS PFD. DIVIDEND REQUIREMENTS. 


Preferred stocks 
have been dis- 
cussed from time 9 


Earnings have 
increased _ rapidly 
in recent years, 





to time on this 
page for the reason 
that they respond 1 





as a rule more 
readily to money 
conditions and, 








therefore, tend to 
advance as the rate 





1920 1021 























1922 1923 1924 1925 1926 1927 





having amounted 
last year to $1,- 
614,000, equivalent 
to $6.05 a share on 
the common stock, 
compared with 
$845,000, or $3.10 a 
share, in 1928, and 
$1.15 in 1927. 








1928 1929 
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The senior stock fluctuates with the com- 
mon in reflecting the conversion privilege 
and has been selling recently at a large 
premium. Nevertheless, the yield is higher 
than that afforded by the common shares. 


gered certain foreign interests of the 
Swedish Match Company were con- 
fiscated seven years ago, the International 
Match Corporation was formed in this 
country to hold them, and Swedish Match 
took almost all the issued common stock. 

Establishment of high tariff walls caused 
the Swedish Match Company to adopt the 
policy of placing factories in other coun- 
tries than Sweden. International Match 
has co-operated with the parent company 
in carrying out the expansion program 
and in negotiating match monopolies in 
certain European and South American 
countries, 

Besides about 1,000,000 shares of com- 
mon stock, most of which is held by 
Swedish Match, International has outstand- 
ing 1,350,000 shares of $35 par value par- 
ticipating preferred stock. There is a 
funded debt of almost $49,000,000. . 

Net income rose last year to 20,623,000, 
equal to $15.28 a share on the preferred 
stock, from $19,098,000, or $14.15 a share, 
in 1928. 

Dividends have been paid at the rate 
of $4 a year on the senior shares since 
January this year. 


HE American Bank Note Company is 

one of the best known in its field. It 
handles the engraving and printing of a 
large proportion of corporate securities in 
this country. A considerable foreign busi- 
ness in currencies and stamps is handled. 
The remarkable increase in financial ac- 
tivities in the last few years, accompanied 
by issuance of a record breaking volume of 
new securities, greatly enlarged the com- 
pany’s business. 

The company represents a’ consolidation 
of several concerns engaged in engraving 
and printing. Principal plants are located 
in New York, Chicago, Philadelphia and 
Ottawa, 

There is no funded debt, the preferred 
stock having first claim on earnings and as- 
sets. Capitalization consists of 89,913 
shares of $50 par value preferred stock and 
652,773 shares of common stock of $10 par 
value. 

Net income rose last year to $3,380,000, 
equal to $37.60 a share on the preferred 
and $4.77 a share on the common, from $2,- 
767,000, or $30.78 and $4.21 a share, re- 
spectively, in 1928. The sharp gain last 
year was due in large measure to the heavy 
demand for new stock certificates in con- 
nection with split-ups, stock dividends, mer- 
gers, etc., before the collapse in the mar- 
ket in October. 

Dividends have been paid regularly for 
almost a quarter of a century on the 
senior stock as well as the common. 


HE Coca-Cola Company has grown to 

' be the leading manufacturer and dis- 
tributor of soft drinks, demand for which 
has grown rapidly in recent years. The 
company’s product is distributed through 
more than 2,000 jobbers as well as thou- 
sands of bottlers, fountain retailers and 
bottle retailers. Bottling plants are lo- 
cated at strategic points in this country and 
in many foreign countries. 









L.A. Young Spring & Wire Corp. 


Analyzed in our latest Weexty Review 





Copy F-172 on request 


PRINCE & WHITELY 


Established 1878 
New York Stock Exchange Chicago Stock Exchange 


New York Curb Exchange 
25 BROAD ST. NEW YORK 
° UPTOWN OFFICE: HOTEL ST. REGIS 
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BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 


PARIS NEW YORK LONDON 


CAPITAL $25,600,000 


SURPLUS FUND $50,000,000 UNDIVIDED PROFITS OVER $36,000,000 
(Figures as of June 30, 1930) 

























































cA question 


now uppermost ! 


oe Very few direct answers to this 
question are to be found. Yet, 
it is one every investor would 
like answered . . . directly... 
sensibly . . . with reasons. 


.. We shall be glad to mail, to 
any investor, without any obli- 
gation, the booklet, “How Much 
Should Your Money Earn.” 


.- It contains an interesting dis- 
cussion of this interesting sub- 


ject. Write for your copy today. 


CALDWELL & COMPANY 
420 Union St., Nashville, Tenn. 


OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 












































































Is the 
Turning Point 
Near? 


One common indication that 
shows a great market decline has 
passed all reason and common 
sense is when the general attitude 
of the average investor is one of 
timidity. 

We feel that in many cases stocks are 
selling below intrinsic asset values and 
that much of the present pessimism will 
be looked back upon one year from now 
as having provided exceptional opportuni- 
ties for investors of courage and foresight 


who are interested in 
having their wealth grow 
as the country grows. 


During the remainder of 1930, The 
Financial World will point out from week 
to week what we believe to be the soundest 
Situations for the investor with funds to 
invest. You will get a better grasp of the 
current business and investment situation 
by reading our September 17th issue. To 
get you acquainted we offer you this 
number free. Simply return this “ad” 
with your address. 


THE FINANCIAL WORLD 


America’s Investment Weekly— 
Founded 1902 
Louis Guenther, Publisher 


53 Park Place New York, N. Y. 


























The company is controlled by the Coca- 
Cola International Corporation, which owns 
about 40 per cent. of the outstanding capital 
stock, 

Capitalization consists of 1,000,000 shares 
of class A $3 cumulative stock, entitled tc 
preferential dividends, and 1,000,000 shares 
of common. Of the senior issue about one- 
third is believed to have been repurchased 
by the company for eventual retirement. 
The class A stock was issued last year as 
a 100 per cent. stock dividend. It was be- 





FORBES fer 


lieved half of the issue probably would be 
retired by the end of this year. 

Net income has shown a steady increase 
for several years, amounting for 1929 to 
$12,758,000, equal to $12.76 a share on the 
class A stock and to $10.25 a share on the 
common. This compared with net of $10,- 
891,000, or $10.19 a share on the common 
in 1928 and with $9,163,000, or $9.16 a 
share, in 1927. 

Dividends on the common stock were in- 
creased this year to a $6 annual basis. 


Agriculture Takes Stock 


Cattle 


Raisers 


Principal Sufferers 


from 


Drought—Mayor Food Crops Up to Average 


By A. B. 


r NHE agricultural season is now run- 
ning into the home stretch, mean- 
while taking stock of the effects of 

the drought. This Summer’s drought was 

the worst in point of deficiency of rainfall, 
in extent of area affected, and in duration, 
ever recorded by the Weather Bureau. 
The worst affected teritory was a belt 
extending from Virginia and West Virginia 
westward to near the middle of Kansas and 
including also the lower Mississippi Valley. 
Some idea of the intensity of the drought 
can be gained from the Ohio rainfall 

figures. That State normally receives 14%4 

inches of rainfall during the four growing 

months, April to July. The southern third 

of Ohio this season had received about 4 

inches up to August. This condition was 

duplicated, in degree, in the other very dry 
areas. It meant that the crops were burned 
up, the streams dried up, the wells and 
springs failed in many cases and something 
approaching destitution overtook many 
families. It has been a not unfamiliar sight 
in these areas, to see a family loaded into 

a box car with a few head of livestock and 

some household goods and farm tools, 

headed for some place where the grass was 
green. 


T may be true that the mewspapers some- 

what overdid the probable effects of the 
drought on food production. The major 
food crops are up to average and better 
than average in most cases, excepting po- 
tatoes. The potato crop, forecast at about 
370,000,000 bushels, is probably 6 to 8 per 
cent. below average. But there will be no 
lack of foodstuffs. Total shipments of the 
important fruits and vegetables recently 
have been averaging 20,000 carloads a 
week, or about the same as last year. 

The real and lasting effects of this re- 
markable drought rest upon the livestock 
industries. It has cut down their feed crops 
—the raw materials of production—and so 
increased the cost of production at a time 
when market conditions are the most dis- 
couraging in nine or ten years. The es- 
timates available last month indicated that 
the total production of feed grains and hay 
in the country, per animal unit, would be 
15 and possibly as high as 20 per cent. less 
than the five-year average. 

A sample of the effect that the burned-up 
pastures had upon cattle is shown in dairy 
products. Butter production during the 
month of July fell off 22,000,000 pounds, or 
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12 per cent. under July last year. The de- 
crease this year, January through July, 
amounted to some 47,000,000 pounds, which 
means quite a lot less butter. In Kansas 
and Nebraska the July decreases under July 
of last year averaged 23 per cent., in Mis- 
souri 30 per cent., in Illinois and Ohio 21 
per cent. The general condition of pas- 
tures by August 1 was estimated officially 
at only 56 per cent. of normal, the poorest 
condition ever recorded for that date. 

It happens that the sheep raisers pro- 
duced a lamb crop this year about 2,000,000 
head larger than last year. Most of this in- 
crease was -in the western sheep States. 
With feed short both on the ranges and 
farther east and with the city demand for 
lamb hurt by the industrial depression, it is 


not difficult to picture some of the troubles ° 


of the sheep industry. Feeders have not 
bought lambs in anything like the numbers 
of recent years and the market has been 
very weak. Lamb feeders, incidentally, re- 
call their losses of last season all too keen- 
ly. The writer recently talked with a 
feeder in western Kansas who dropped $30,- 
000 on lambs last year. This man is going 
to feed 5,000 or 6,000 lambs again this Fall 
but he, like all the others, will be extreme- 
ly slow and cautious about buying them. 

Cattle feeders are in much the same con- 
dition. They are holding off. The coun- 
tryward shipments of stocker and feeder 
cattle this Summer have been so light that 
it almost certainly means less beef coming 
to market next year. 

Thus, the effects of this drought will be 
spread out and carried along for a year 
and even longer into the future. 


HE efforts of the Government and co- 

operating agencies to carry out relief 
measures for the stricken areas seem to 
have met with commendation nearly every- 
where. Some sections, however, have 
voiced the feeling that they should have 
received more consideration, as for ex- 
ample, in Oklahoma. 

One of the most practical and tangible 
forms of aid, aside from the local Red 
Cross work, was the 50 per cent, rate 
reduction applied by the railroads on feed 
hauled into and stock hauled. out of the 
worst drought areas. That sort of thing 


has helped and is appreciated in the coun- 
try communities. 
Most small grains matured fairly well 
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ahead of the drought. Spring wheat was 
hurt somewhat in Montana and locally 
elsewhere, but Winter wheat came ahead 
of it. Farmers are holding wheat quite 
generally where they have the resources. 
In some cases wheat could be seen lying 
in piles out on the ground, through the 
Plains region. For instance, one such pile 
near Tribune, Kansas, was said to con- 
tain 235,000 bushels of wheat. 

The Department of Agriculture made 
a survey the last of August of farmers’ 
intentions to sow Winter wheat. This 
showed a contemplated country-wide reduc- 
tion in Winter wheat acreage, this Fall, of 
about 4 per cent. The South planned to 
increase wheat and in the Pacific North- 
west, Washington reported plans for a 50 
per cent. increase. On account of the 
dry weather, preparation of wheat land 
has been handicapped. This fact, together 
with the low price of wheat, account for 
the contemplated reduction. In fact, it 
would not be surprising if the acreage 
should actually be cut 8 or 10 per cent. 


N the whole, it is difficult yet to tell 

whether the events of this season are 
going to do good or harm in the long 
run. The immediate effect of the drought 
has been distress in some areas and added 
costs for most farmers from the Corn Belt 
east. Reduction of the supplies of corn 
and hay and pasture feed does to agricul- 
ture what the same would do to industry 
if the shortage was in coal, iron, and 
other raw materials. Raising the price of 
the raw materials does not benefit agri- 
culture. High priced corn may benefit 
some grower in Iowa who has corn to 
sell but it hurts some other farmer fur- 
ther east who has to buy it. For 85 per 
cent of the corn crop is consumed by 
farmers. 

However, the drought did have some 
effect of checking the persistent downward 
drift of all agricultural prices. Possibly 
it may prove the turning point in a long- 
time price trend. Certainly the farm com- 
munity will hope so. The general index of 
prices of farm products in mid-July stood 
at 111, which was also the level of July, 
1921, and marks the bottom point in the 
postwar depression. 





New Banking Chain 


The Bank of Italy National Trust and 
Savings Association of San Francisco, a 
$1,000,000,000 branch banking system, will 
be merged with the Bank of America of 
California as soon as details can be ar- 
ranged, it was arnounced. The new in- 
stitution, which will have assets of about 
$1,350,000,000, will take the name Bank 
of America National Trust and Savings 
Association. 

The merger of these two California 
branch bank system forms a_ national 
banking chain, as the Bank of America 
National Association of New York. a 
Transamerica institution, the same as the 
California banks, will be operated in full 
accord with the policies of the merged 
Western institution. 


Harry T. Gilbert, vice president in 
charge of sales of the Republic Steel Cor- 
Poration, has been made special assistant 
to the president. 
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New Records 
in Life Insurance 


OTAL new business of the Connecticut 

General Life Insurance Company for the 
month of June was the largest of any month in 
the entire history of the company. 
business written during the first six months of 
1930 increased substantially over that written in 
the same period of 1929. 


This is an impressive record and is significant of 
the ability of well-managed life insurance com- 
panies to forge ahead regardless of general busi- 
ness unsettlement. Nineteen thirty to date has 
been an unusually good year for life insurance 


One fifth of the total investment holdings of In- 
suranshares Certificates Incorporated are in the 
life insurance business. The largest single invest- 
ment of the company is in stock of the Connecti- 
cut General Life Insurance Company. 


We shall be glad to send to those interested 
v full details of the portfolio and operations 
of Insuranshares Certificates Incorporated. 


INSURANSHARES CORPORATION 
of NEW YORK 
Underwriters and Distributors 


49 Wall Street, New York 


The new 


San Francisco 
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Large or Small Orders 


executed with the same 
courtesy and careful atten- 
tion. We have a special 
department for Odd Lots. 


Helpful booklet J9 on 
Trading Methods sent free on request 


(isHoim &@ (HAPMAN 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
Members New York Curb Exchange 


52 Broadway New York 


JOHN HANCOCK SERIES 
Real Codperation 
in a Practical Way 


The best way 
to develop codperation be- 
tween employer andemployee 
is through Group Insurance, 
based on the cooperative ef- 
fort and cost-sharing of both. 


Today there are more than 
6 Million lives protected by 
approximately 9 Billion dol- 
lars in Group Insurance. 
If you have not yet solved 
your employee problem 
the Group Insurance way, 
you will find our booklet, 
“Management, Men and 
Motives,” of interest. We 
shall be glad to send you 


a copy. 


Lire INSURANCE Com 


OF BOSTON. MASSACHUSETTS 
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Bond & Share Units 









Industrial 
Credit 
Corp. 


A banking institution ex- 
tending credit to the masses. 
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paid as follows: 
JAN. 1—INTEREST 
FEB. 15—DIVIDEND 
APR. 1—INTEREST 
MAY 15—DIVIDEND 
JUL. 1—INTEREST 
AUG. 15—DIVIDEND 
OCT. 1—INTEREST 
NOV. 15—DIVIDEND 

























































Price $150 per unit 
To yield 9% 


Felix Auerbach Co. 
Sole Distributors 
280 Broadway New York 
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When Will the Next 


BuLL MARKET 
Begin? 


Many THOUSANDS of investors all 
over the country continually are asking 
themselves: 


Should I buy stocks now or delay 
purchases for several months? 


Have the low points of 1930 been 
witnessed for most securities ? 


If not, when are stocks apt to reach 
bottom ? 


Are we likely tosee a Bull Market get 
under way this year? If so, when? 


Our current Stock Market Bulletins, 
copies of which will be sent to you free 
of charge, discuss the above questions. 
While no attempt is made to guess the 
solution to unanswerable questions, the 
conclusions reached should prove of im- 
mense value to all holders or prospective 
purchasers of securities. It is our belief 
that no more valuable appraisal of the 
current situation has been made by any 
organization. At least we are content to 
risk the accuracy of our forecasts and 
the reputation of our service on the 
predictions contained in these Bulletins, 
copies of which will be sent to you with- 
out cost or obligation. Just address: 


INVESTORS RESEARCH BUREAU, INC. 
Div. 756, Chimes Building, Syracuse, N. Y. 
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FORBES for 


Digest of 
ORPORATION 
NEWS 


Co.Sales_ of 
Lucky Strike cigarettes in July estab- 
lished a new high record and increased 


American Tobacco 


583,000,000 over July, 1929. Gain for 
first seven months of 1930 was 3,539,- 
000,000. 

Aviation Corp. of the Americas—Pan- 
American Airways, subsidiary, has peti- 
tioned Argentine Government for per- 
mission to consolidate West and East 
Coast air mail routes to United States 
and for permission to reduce postage 
rates. 

Beauharnois Power Corp.—Placed 
order with Canadian Westinghouse Co., 
Ltd., for seven high-tension transform- 
ers for power house. Equipment is to 
be used to step up voltage for trans- 
mission to Montreal Power and to On- 
tario Hydro Electric. 

Celotex Co.—Common § stockholders 
were asked by a stockholders’ commit- 
tee to deposit their holdings under a 
five-year voting trust, in connection 
with a plan for a comprehensive reor- 
ganization. The financial program ar- 
ranged for the company includes the 
immediate establishment of a revolving 
credit for the Celotex Company, con- 
trol of the finances of the company by 
a finance committee, changes in the di- 
rectorate and issuance to stockholders 
of rights to subscribe to approximately 
55,300 shares of common stock at $10 a 
share, 


Cities Service Co—Is carrying on ne- 
gotiations for purchase of the Louisiana 
Oil Refining Corporation, a complete 
unit in the oil industry, with assets in 
excess of $25,000,000. 


Continental Can Co.—Sales for seven 
months ended July 31, 1930, were 6 2-3 
per cent. ahead of those for same per- 
iod of 1929. It was stated drought prob- 
ably would affect company’s business to 
some extent, principally in reducing 
earlier estimated increases. Large in- 
creases in plantings of principal crops 
for canning, wide geographical distribu- 
tion of plants and variety of products 
now going into tin containers will help 
to offset decline from drought. No 
more serious effect on earnings is an- 
ticipated than reduction of what might 
have beert a year considerably above 
normal to a more normal one. 


Cunard Steamship Co., Ltd—British 
Government assistance which will en- 
able company to proceed with construc- 
tion of a second huge Atlantic liner of 
about 70,000 tons is understood to have 
been promised to officials of Cunard. 


Durant Motor Co.—Sold large plant 
in Elizabeth, N. J., to Bayway Terminal 
Co. 





Ford Motor Co.—Production of a 
new multi-motored transport plane, 
said to be fastest in world, is now under 
way. 

General Foods Corp.—Has been test- 
ing its frosted products in ten inde- 
pendent and chain grocery stores in 
Springfield, Mass., since March and will 
place these foods in eight additional 
retail outlets. It is stated that in Fall 
company will introduce these products 
in one of the large cities, and thereafter 
from time to time other important cen- 
tres would be selected as outlets. 


International Business Machines Corp. 
—Received contract to supply census 
equipment to Norwegian government. 
Electric tabulating and accounting 
machines will be used. 

Kroger Grocery & Baking Co.—Will 
operate general grocery, meat and pro- 
duce departments in two Sears, Roe- 
buck stores in Chicago and Cincinnati. 
This is an experiment and if successful 
will lead to establishment of similar de- 
partments in other Sears, Roebuck 
stores, according to Albert H. Morrill, 
president. 


Lamport & Holt Steamship Co.— 
London court on motion of trustees for 
shareholders placed company in hands of 
receiver and manager. 


Loft, Inc—Purchased from United 
Cigar Stores Company controlling in- 
terest in Happiness and Mirror Candy 
Stores, effecting a consolidation which 
makes the enterprise the second largest 
of its kind in the world. Combined sales 
of Loft, Happiness and Mirror stores 
are $18,000,000 annually. 


Neve Drug Stores, Inc.—Suspended 
business after the filing of an involun- 
tary bankruptcy petition against the 
corporation, a subsidiary of the, United 
Cigar Stores Co. Company operated 66 
stores. 


Pacific Gas & Electric Co— Voters of 
San Francisco defeated proposals to 
bond city to extent of $68,115,000 to pro- 
vide funds to acquire local distributing 
systems of company and Great Western 
Power Co. of California. 


Pittsburgh & West Virginia Railway 
Co.—In a brief filed with I. C. C. in 
support of its petition for authority to 
acquire control of Wheeling & Lake 
Erie Railway, stated that Taplin inter- 
ests, in order to remove “spectre” of 
domination by Pennsylvania Railroad, 
were willing to establish a holding com- 
pany with an initial capital investment 
of $25,000,000 to purchase control of 
Pittsburgh & West Virginia, Wheeling 
& Lake Erie, Western Maryland Rail- 
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Market Bureau, Inc. 


Counselors 
to Investors 


341 MadisonAvenue 


New York City . 


Write for complimentary 

copies of future bulletins. 

Also ask about the proof 

of our accuracy during 
the “breaks.” 
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Punching Bag 
Rowing Machine 
Chest Weights 
Parallel Bars 


Massager 4 — 
Wall Ladder 
Chinning Bar { GYM JUNIOR co. | 


Running Machine 


COMPLETE HOME GYM 


A heavy unbreakable steel compact gymnasium... 
.- Not achild’s toy, but 
a real exercise outfit. .. Guilt for grownups... 


Grajunior 


Hundreds of these 
remarkable BODY 
BUILDERS have been 
sold for clubs and 
. Reasonably 
priced, easy payments, 


ighs about 200 pounds. 
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avail 
information and advice on stocks and 
bonds, and their inquiries will receive 
our careful attention, without obligation 
to the correspondent. 
mention The 
three months, without charge. 
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The Bache Review 


Will keep you informed on the business 


and financial situation. 


Readers of the Review are invited to 
themselves of our facilities for 


In —— 
Bache Review for 


J. S. BACHE & CO. 


Established 1892 
Members N. Y. Stock Exchange 
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can YOU Answer? 


IF THERE are new yardsticks 
of values, are they applicable to all 
securities ? 


If unable to answer that question and 
interested in equipping yourself with 
the necessary education for successful 
investment, you should enroll in the 
McNeel Institute course in Practical 
and Applied Stock Market Investment. 


Details upon application. 


M°NEEL INSTITUTE 
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H | 126 Newbury Street - Boston 
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way, Lehigh Valley Railroad and Wa- 
bash Railway from corporations now 
owning or controlling these roads. Brief 
stated these corporations had expressed 
their willingness to sell. 


Portland General Electric Co.—Has 
been formed as a wholly owned sub- 
sidiary of the Pacific Northwest Public 
Service Company, a principal unit in the 
Central Public Service System, to segre- 
gate the electric properties in the Pacific 
Northwest Company. 


Radio Corp. of America—Producing 
2,200 radio machines a day with work- 
ing force of 16,000. Schedules, it is said, 
are being increased steadily. In Sept. 
working force will total 20,000 with pro- 
duction of 9,900 radios a day. 

Standard Oil Co. (Indiana)—This 
company and 45 other oil corporations 
filed in U. S. Supreme Court their ap- 
peal from decision of a three-judge Fed- 
eral court at Chicago holding them 
guilty of violating Sherman anti-trust 
law through pooling of patents on proc- 
ess of making “cracked” gasoline. 


Standard Oil Co. (New Jersey)— 
Stanavo Specifications Board, Inc., or- 
ganized by Standard Oil companies of 
New Jersey, Indiana and California, in- 
troduced a new type of aviation gasoline 
trade-marked “Stanavo” at National Air 
Races at Chicago. Preparations for sale 
of automobile tires and tubes through 
Imperial Oil, Ltd., Humble Oil & Re- 
fining Co. and Standard Oil Co. of 
Louisiana, all subsidiaries, are under 
way. 

Swedish Match Co.—Granted a mon- 
opoly on all matches used in Guatemala 
for 30 years in return for a $2,500,000 7 
per cent. loan. 


United States Steel Corp.—Production 
of ingots during last week of Aug. was 
at 66 per cent. of theoretical capacity, 
compared with about 62 per cent. in the 
previous week. 


Warner Brothers Pictures, Inc.— 
Stockholder filed receivership action in 
Delaware Chancery Court. It was al- 
leged, in part, that defendants permitted 
large sums of money to be paid by 
Warner Bros. Pictures, Inc., to Ren- 
war, Inc., for purchase of real estate 
leases and theatres at excessive prices; 
that although Warner Bros. passed its 
last dividend on common stock it was 
negotiating for purchase of additional 
theatres at exorbitant prices; that direc- 
tors unlawfully vote to sell common 
stock, and that cost of underwriting 
such issue was excessive. Company de- 
nied all allegations of mismanagement. 
Suit was dismissed by court because, 
it was stated, of contention of Warner 
Bros. that bill of complaint had not 
been properly verified and sworn to 
by plaintiff. 


Woolworth (F. W.) Co—H. T. Par- 
son, president, is quoted as follows: 
“By the end of this year Woolworth 
chain will have 65 new stores in the area 
embracing United States, Cuba and 
Canada, bringing total to 1,890. In 


1929, 100 new units were opened. We | 


are increasing our business in Germany, 
where 55 stores are in operation, and 
in Great Britain, where Woolworth 
stores now number 435.” 








Have them available instantly ... yet 
keep desk clear to aid clear thinking! 


MAZING how ‘‘The Executive’ Desk Folio keeps all 
current papers at fingertips in a single, compact, 
handsome leather book. Only 10% x 13’ yet surpris- 
ingly spacious. Pockets metal-tabbed for instant refer- 
ence. Papers cannot fall out. Ringless. Keeps desk 
Prevents visitors peeping at confiden- 
“The Executive’ to meetings, home, 
embossed. Send for it 
. Write TODAY specifiying 
model! SENT FREE ON APPROVAL. 
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Oil Stocks 
What Outlook Now? 










Our latest Special Report covers 
these stocks, whether to 
Buy, Hold, Sell or Exchange— 


Standard Ind.? 
indian Ref.? 
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Phillips 7 

Standard N. 5.2? 
Sample copy fie Sign your name 
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Corporations: 


lr you are planning 
to add to your execu- 
tive staff either now 
or in the near future, 


We have 


executives on file to 


write us. 


fit the specific posi- 
tion. 


THE DIRECTOR 
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Personnel Service 
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ANNUAL business ofalarge 

financial company has in- 
creased without interruption 
for 16 consecutive years. 

First 7months of 1930 show 
a 16% GAIN over the same 
period last year. 

With this exceptional sta- 
bility, the company’s pre- 
ferred and common stocks 
can be purchased to yield an 
attractive income. Informa- 
tion gladly sent; use coupon 

low. 





CLARENCE HODSON 
& COMPANY, inc. 
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INDEPENDENT OIL AND GAS COMPANY 


NOTICE OF SPECIAL MEETING OF 
STOCKHOLDERS 


September 2, 1930. 
TO THE STOCKHOLDERS OF INDEPEN- 
DENT OIL AND GAS COMPANY: 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that a special 
meeting of the Stockholders of Independent Oil 
and Gas Company, a Delaware corporation, will 
be held on the 30th day of September, 1930, at 
2:00_o’clock P.M. at_the office of the Company 
in The Philtower Building, Tulsa, Oklahoma, 
for the following purposes: 


(1) To consider and take action upon the 
adoption of an agreement for the acquisi- 
tion of all of the assets of Independent 
Oil and Gas Company by Phillips Petro- 
leum Company, subject to all liabilities, 
in consideration of the delivery to Inde- 
pendent Oil and Gas Company of 1,025,170 
shares of stock of Phillips Petroleum 
Company, thereby entitling each Inde- 
pendent Oil and Gas Company stockholder 
to 7 6/10ths shares of said stock for each 
10 shares of stock of Independent Oil 
and Gas Company held. 


(2) To take action upon and with reference 
to that certain Resolution of the Board 
of Directors of Independent Oil and Gas 
Company, adopted at the meeting thereof 
held on September 2, 1930, ratifying, ap- 
proving and adopting said agreement with 
Phillips Petroleum Company, and author- 
izing the officers of Independent Oil and 
Gas Company to do everything neces- 
sary and/or requisite to carry out and 
complete said transaction. 

(3) To consider and pass upon the action of 
the Executive Committee and officers of 
Independent Oil and Gas Company in 
entering into said agreement wit! Phillips 
Petroleum Company. 

(4) To consider and take action upon such 
other and further matters as may prop- 
erly come before said meeting. 

For the purpose of voting at this meeting a 
record of stockholders will be taken at the close 
of business September 15, 1930. 

BY ORDER OF THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS, 
JOHN E. CURRAN, Secretary. 
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Are Common Stocks Investments 


FORBES for 


A Popular Theory Disproved—F1xed- 


Collateral vs. 


Management 


Trust 


By ARTHUR A. WINSTON 


NE of the reasons why the fixed- 
QO collateral trusts have proven so 

popular is the presently popular 
belief that investments in common stocks 
are always better than investments in 
bonds, and that an investment in any 
fairly large list of diversified common 
stocks would be profitable if left undis- 
turbed over a period of years. 

Many of the proponents and adherents 
of common stocks as long term invest- 
ments have pointed out that although 
ultimately stocks have vindicated them- 
selves, there have been many periods of 
several years’ duration during which an 
investment if sold would have brought less 
than its cost. Stocks, even good stocks, 
bought, for example, near their high 
points of 1906, would have had to be held 
from three to thirteen years before the 
possibility occurred of selling them at a 
profit. Moreover, stocks which have an 
excellent reputation at one time may lose 
it in the course of a decade. Many of the 
compilations that have been prepared by 
fixed-collateral trusts to show the great 
profit to be derived from investing in a 
select list of common stocks, give un- 
fairly exaggerated results because, whether 
consciously or not, the stocks have been 
selected on such a basis as to include 
only those that have done better than the 
average. 

Many stocks that have been highly re- 
garded, with good ratings given them by 
Moody’s Investors’ Service, Poor’s Sta- 
tistical Organization and other analytical 
services, and with excellent dividend rec- 
ords, have been very unprofitable if held 
over a period of years. 


HIS list is merely another proof 
of what should be readily apparent 
to the discerning investor: just as a 
gardner cannot raise a good crop by plant- 
ing good seed unless he waters and weeds 
continually, so an investor cannot make a 


good profit unless he supervises his invest- 
ment skillfully, or hires someone else to 
do it for him. The rewards of common 
stock profits come not to him who sits 
and merely waits, but to him who studies 
and supervises and makes intelligent 
changes. 


F anyone can devise a scheme by which 

he can pick out stocks which will be 
rated “A” or better and have a long un- 
interrupted dividend record 15 or 20 years 
from now, he will make a mint of money. 
But the fact that a group of stocks now 
has an “A” rating and an uninterrupted 
dividend record, speaks only of the past 
and not of the future. 

An experienced investment organization 
can probably pick stocks a year or so in 
advance, but practically no one can pick 
them more than five years in advance. 

It is true that most fixed-collateral 
trusts may sell a stock after its dividend 
has been discontinued or after its rating 
has been reduced. But that is locking the 
barn-door after the horse is stolen, and 
there are many examples of where the 
discontinuance of dividends was merely a 
temporary measure which did not interfere 
at all with the long term prospects of a 
stock as in the cases of American Tobacco, 
American Smelting and Refining, and 
others. 

In spite of many of the arguments of 
fixed-collateral trust adherents, the fixed- 
collateral trusts themselves admit the 
thesis of the management trusts, i.e., that 
constant changes in the securities consti- 
tuting the portfolio are necessary. One 
of the oldest fixed trusts has now issued 
four different series of certificates, the first 
of which was abandoned because of. the 
inclusion of American Woolen common 
stock. The sponsors just decided to im- 
prove the underlying securities. Another 
has sponsored three bank stock collateral 
trusts, but are only selling the latest issue. 





1920 

Rating 
American Sugar Refining Co........ A* 
Ajax: Rabber Company... .occs.i0s0s Baa* 
American Agricultural Chemical..... Baa 
American Hawaiian S. S. Co........ Baa 
American Beet Sugar Company...... Baa 
American Woolen Company......... Baa 
Arnon of TUm0i6 A......i 5. e6scesee Baa 
Central Leather Co. (U.S. Leather).. Baa 
Consolidation Coal Company......... Baa 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co........ Baa 
Great Western Sugar Company..... Baa 
Kelly Springfield Tire Co.......... Baa* 
P: Lormard Company.:. ..... 5.2... A 
Minn. St. Paul & Saulte Ste. Marie.. Baa 
NNN cos sinia ae 'K nid oo Sica one A 
Tidewater Oil Company............. A 


Dec. 31, 1929 


Uninterrupted Value in 
Dividend 1930 % of Value of 
to 1920 Rating Dec. 31,1919 
30 yrs. B 43.3 
4 yrs. Ca 1.6 
8 yrs. Ca Ef 
17 yrs. Caa 26.7 
4yrs. Ca IZ 
21 yrs. Ca 4.3 
8 yrs. Ca 14.3+ 
6 yrs. Ca 7.5 
36 yrs. Ca 16.4 
11 yrs. B 37.5 
10 yrs. B 89.6 
5 yrs. C 2.6 
8 yrs. Caa 35.7 
17 yrs. Ca** 49.6 
36 yrs. Caa 22.9 
21 yrs. Ba 30.7 


+Value of 2 shares “A” and 2 shares “B” 


*Conditional 
**1929 Rating 
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About 
Important 


PEOPLE 


OY A. YOUNG, governor of the 

Federal Reserve Board since 1927, 
resigned to become governor of the Fede- 
ral Reserve Bank of Boston. Mr. Young 
is 48 years old. At the age of 37 he was 
appointed Governor of the Federal Re- 
serve Bank of Minneapolis. 

Eugene Meyer, Jr., of Mount Kisco, 
N. Y., has been appointed governor of 
the Federal Reserve Board to succeed Mr. 
Young. Edmund Platt, of Poughkeepsie, 
vice governor, will resign, thus overcom- 
ing a legal difficulty that stood in the way 
of Mr. Meyer’s appointment. 

Harper Leech, well-known newspaper 
man and writer on economics, has been 
elected vice-president 
of Rudolph Guenther- 
Russell Law, Inc, 
prominent financial 
advertising agency. 
He will be associated 
with the Chicago of- 
fice of the company. 
Mr. Leech was ap- 
pointed by President 
Harding as publicity 
secretary of the Rail- 
road Labor Board, at the time of the gen- 
eral railway strike crisis, in 1921. 

Thomas Walker Page, of Virginia, has 
been appointed a member of the Tariff 
Commission. 

Charles A. Tattersall and William L. 
Collins have been elected vice-presidents 
of the Buffalo, Niagara & Eastern Power 
Corporation, a unit of the Niagara Hud- 
son System. 





Harper Leech 


ALE HOLDEN, chairman, Southern 

Pacific Company, has been author- 

ized by the Interstate Commerce Commis- 

sion to act as director of St, Louis South- 
western Railway. 

W. H. Hassinger has been elected a 
director of The Commonwealth & Southern 
Corporation. 

Thomas Newhall, member of J. P. 
Morgan & Company and Drexel & Com- 
pany, was elected chairman of the execu- 
tive committee and a director of the Bald- 
win Locomotive Works. Joseph Wayne, 
Jr., was also elected a director. 


INTHROP W. ALDRICH was 
elected a director of the American 
Telephone & Telegraph Company. 

O. E. Buder, S. M. Kier, F. L. Greene 
and C. C. Chaney have been added to the 
directorate of the General Refractories 
Company. 

Dexter P. Rumsey, president, Dexter P. 
Rumsey & Company, Buffalo, was elected 
a director of the Marine Midland Cor- 











When are YOU 
Goings to Merger? 


MERGER of your investment funds with 
those of hundreds of other average inves- 
tors will enable you to solve your three- 

fold problem of realizing a safe, fixed and con- 
sistent income. 


An investment in the securities of the Founders 
Securities Trust, fiscal agent of the United In- 
vestment Assurance System, is virtually a finan- 
cial merger with the greatest financial minds of 
the country. 


v v v 


This investment merger will bring you 
many striking advantages 


1. . . It will bring you the cooperation, analysis, vigi- 
lance and scientific management of a corps of experts 
who live in the investment woxid every minute. 


2... It will bring you a diversified portfolio which 
puts your money to work in each of the seven recog- 
nized fields of investment, nationally and internation- 
ally. 


Sane provides a balanced investment by proper dis- 
tribution of your money for buying in low markets and 
selling in high markets. 


4. . . It brings you absolute peace of mind, and a safe, 
fixed, consistent income. 


_ 


5... It enables you to carry on your own business, 
while specialists are carrying on for you in the invest- 
ment world. 


v v v 


Founders Securities Trust 
Fiscal Agent 


30 Broad St. 
New York, N. Y. 


209b Washington St. 
Boston, Mass. 





Every investor should read our booklet—‘“Is it Impossible?” 
It will be mailed without obligation upon request. 
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TRUE VALUES 
In BUSINESS and BUYING 


A Book on Purchasing Methods That 
Will Help You Get Most For 
Your Firm’s Money 


By C.G. PADEL 


Partial Summary of Contents 


CHAPTER I. 


Rudiments of Buying—Budgeting—Psychology— 
Organization—Examples of What Can Be Done—In- 
oases Efficiency whilst Diminishing Expenditure— 

A Sample of Adaptability—The Ten Commandments. 


CHAPTER 11.—Values 
Proper Assessment of Values—Tangible and In- 
tangible Side of Values—Description of Abstract 
Qualities me ge a of Material and How to Assess 
Material—Figures Misleading un- 
t Interpreted—Contributory Factors 
Affecting Values—Packing—Deliveries. 


CHAPTER Ill. 

Practical Results Obtainable—Opportunities for 
Study and Research—Purchasing Agent’s Obliga- 
tions—-Intercourse Between Buyer and Seller—Cut- 
ting of Prices—Service—Price—Buyer’s Relation to 
- own Organization—Value of Mechanical Knowl- 

6. ; 


CHAPTER IV. 

Examples of Wrong Practices—Choice of Inspectors 
—The Peri] of Printed Forms—Safe-guard against 

Human Fallibility — Manufacturer’s Inspection 

Methods—Cost—Preventable Occurrences—What to 

Inspect—Testing Laboratories—Government Direc- 

tory—The Ethics of the Business. 








CHAPTER V.—Standards 

Economic and Energizing Value—Relation of Ma- 
terial Standards to Living Standards—Choosing 
Standards—Government Standards—National Direc- 
tory of Commodity Specifications—American Petro- 
leum Institute Standardization—Certification Plan 
Described—Commercial Standards Unit—Its Func- 
tions—Standardization’s True Meaning. 


CHAPTER VI.—Suppliers 

Allied Interests of Buyer and Seller—Knowledge 
of Each Other of Advantage to Both—Care in Selec- 
tion—Relative Merits of Large and Small Manufac- 
turers—Adherence to Prices—Profiteering—Bargain- 
ing—Obligations. 


CHAPTER Vil.—Prineiples and Policies 


Success-—The Rules of the Game—Foresight—Re- 
sponsibility—Fairmindedness—Self-Preservation and 
Competition — Confidence — Efficiency —Goodwill and 
Its Capital Value—Mal-Practices. 


CHAPTER VIII.—Afterword 


This Practical Age—Difference between the Prac- 
tically Minded and the Mechanically Minded—The 
Human Element and a New Human Value—Ex- 
amples of Modern Thought in Big Business. 


APPENDIX 
BIBLIOGRAPHY 
INDEX 


For FREE Examination—PRICE $2.50—At Book Stores 


















tion. 


men. 


On every page of this book there’s a 
spark of practical inspiration that is 
worth real money to you. e ex- 
periences of such men as Judge Gary, 
John D. Rockefeller, Henry Ford, 
J. P. Morgan, Owen D. Young, Charles 
Sch and many others offer sugges- 
tions for your personal and business 
advancement. 


At Book Stores—or FREE 


Examination 


Price $2.50 





HOW TO GET 
THE MOST OUT of BUSINESS 


By B. C. FORBES 


HIS book is crammed full of practical advice and inspira- 
From his own long experience and from his wide 
acquaintance with America’s leaders of finance, 
commerce, B. C. Forbes has drawn the material for this volume 
which overflows with the sound business wisdom of successful 


industry and 


MAIL THIS COUPON 


9-15-30 
C. Forbes Publishing Company 
20 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Gentlemen: 
Please send me at once for FREE Examination 
the books checked below. After five days I will 
oo return them or send you my remittance for 


O True Values in Business and Buying 
©) How To Get The Most Out Of Business 








FORBES for 


Books 


By JOHN CARTER 


S the country enters upon the 
A second phase of a world-wide busi- 

ness readjustment, characterized by 
lower commodity prices and lower indices 
of production, a return to economic first 
principles is indicated for the American 
business world. As a means of arriving 
at an idea of the basic elements in eco- 
nomic activity, there is, fortunately, a 
group of books which may be consulted 
with advantage by members of the business 
community. Not all of these books are 
new, but taken together they give a bird’s- 
eye view of the main outlines of our 
economic life. 


INTRODUCTION TO WALL Street. By John 
F. Fowler, Jr. (New York, Harper’s, 
$3.65 postpaid). 


Here is an outline of “Wall Street”— 
meaning by Wall Street the entire invest- 
ment and speculative apparatus of the 
United States—which conveys in simple, 
straightforward terms the exact character 
of stock transactions, the nature of the 
various exchanges, the recent development 
in investment trusts, tipsters, etc. While 
it makes no pretense to being very deep, it 
serves a need for an authoritative and 
adequate survey of industrial and financial 
methods and the relation of the public to 
speculation and investment. 


Too Many Farmers. The Story of What 
is Here and Ahead in Agriculture. By 
Wheeler McMillen. (New York, Mor- 
row’s. $2.15 postpaid.) 


This book was published in 1929 but is 
so timely in view of the recent drought 
that it simply cannot be ignored. Mr. Jar- 
dine, former Secretary of Agriculture, has 
written a commendatory foreword. The 
theme is given in the title. The plain fact 
is that, where every other form of eco- 
nomic endeavor is industrialized, farming 
is still in the economically wasteful handi- 
craft stage. Agricultural competition be- 
tween millions of small units leads to 
overproduction, low prices for farm com- 
modities, and to economic distress and 
political discontent among millions of 
Americans. The author’s conclusion is 
optimistic: “the future is fair, for good 
farmers. Poor farmers, like poor work- 
men, poor tradesmen and poor kings, have 
ever been in trouble. The world will con- 
tinue to eat. The farmer will feed it. He 
will clothe it. Increasingly and to his 
profit he will need machines, as well as 
machinists. He will take for his own 
what industry and business have learned, 
and make it serve the purposes of his in- 
creasing prosperity. We shall have big 
agriculture alongside of big business.” In- 
dustrialized farming is the answer. 
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OUR other books, rather more tech- 

nical in their scope, but all of vital 
importance to the present business world, 
serve to round out the picture: 


STABILIZATION OF Prices. A Critical Study 
of the Various Plans Proposed for Sta- 
bilization. By Joseph Stagg Lawrence. 
(New York, Macmillan’s. $5.15  post- 
paid.) 

This book is an attempt to state and 
analyze a problem which is of urgent im- 
portance to every member of society. The 
author, who is an instructor at Princeton, 
discusses Professor Irving Fisher’s india- 
rubber dollar, the Goldsborough Bill, the 
Strong Amendment, and the Keynes, Haw- 
trey, Snyder, Genoa, Lehfeldt, Knapp, 
Lewis and Ford Plans. He sees that the 
first step, so far as America is concerned, 
in maintaining prices, is the development 
of intelligent leadership by the Federal Re- 
serve System, free from political manipu- 
lation. 


Economic Principles Or CoNSUMPTION. 
By Paul H. Nystrom. (New York, 
Ronald Press, $5.15 postpaid.) 

The author is Professor of Marketing at 
the Columbia School of Business. His 
book is a valuable and complete analysis of 
the “standard of living” in relation to the 
distribution and consumption of commod- 
ities. It is especially timely, now that it 
is apparent that the standard of living is 
our greatest single asset in a time of de- 
pression, being both generalized and crys- 
talized “goodwill” in the broadest sense 
and the promise of recuperation and fur- 
ther progress in spreading prosperity. 


1930 Crepir Manuat Or CoMMERCIAL 
Laws. (New York, National Associa- 
tion of Credit Men.) 

Here is a comprehensive legal digest 
containing a complete presentation of all 
commercial laws relating to credit, collec- 
tion and sales matters. It contains a care- 
ful explanation of the rights and obliga- 
tions of creditors and debtors in all the 
States. It is extremely timely. 


InpustrrAL Friucruations. By A. C. 
Pigou. (New York, Macmillans, $8.65 
postpaid.) 

This is a second edition of a compre- 
hensive and reliable analysis of industrial 
fluctuations by the Professor of Political 
Economy in the University of Caimbridge. 
It contains some admirable _ statistical 
analysis and charts. 





ILLYS-OVERLAND announced the 
new Whippet Four line late in Aug- 
ust, with three cars in the line—a two- 
passenger coupe, a coupe with rumble 
seat and a five-passenger four-door sedan. 
The latter, at $585, retains its position as 
the lowest priced car of its type in the 
world. Generally speaking, the cars are 
unchanged from last year in specifica- 
tions of power plant and in general ap- 
pearance. 
Chrysler’s model 


latest in the Ply- 


mouth line, a roadster, has been intro- 
duced at a list of $535, announced as the 
lowest-priced car ever built by the Chrysler 
organization. 


INDUSTRIAL 
Booklets 
J 


The following booklets, 
pamphlets, etc., will be 
sent free on request by 
the companies mentioned 


Transportation Facilities in Philadel- 
phia Area—An _ interesting booklet, 
which shows how lower shipment costs 
will increase net profits. Free to ex- 
ecutives who request it on their busi- 
ness stationery. Philadelphia Business 
Progress Association, 1442 Widener 
Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 

The Story of Greenbac—The Todd 
Company, Protectograph Division, 1154 
University Avenue, Rochester, N. Y., 
will send complete information about 
Greenbac Check Paper. 


Management, Men and Motives— 
Facts on group insurance are set forth 
in this booklet of the John Hancock 
Mutual Life Insurance Company of 
Boston, Massachusetts. 

The Story of Modern Lacquer—How 
nitrocellulose lacquers increase profits 
is told in a booklet prepared by the 
Hercules Powder Company, 904 King 
Street, Wilmington, Del. 


What an Executive Should Know— 
In this booklet the new course and serv- 
ice of the Alexander Hamilton Insti- 
tute, 340 Astor Place, New York, is 
described. 


Industrial Survey of Tulsa—This 
new 100-page booklet about the “Air 
Transportation Capital of the World” 
will be sent without obligation upon 
request to the Industrial Commissioner, 
Tulsa Chamber of Commerce, Depart- 
ment H, Tulsa, Okla. 

The Story of Bakelite—An industrial 
motion picture film showing various 
stages in the manufacture of Bakelite 
and the fabrication of finished prod- 
ucts, will be loaned free of charge by 
the Bakelite Corporation, 247 Park 
Avenue, New York. 

Economical Material Handling—Con- 
tains practical suggestions to execu- 
tives on modern handling methods. Ad- 
dress The Louden Machine Company, 
1714 West Avenue, Fairfield, Iowa. 


Beauharnois Area—A booklet on the 
area, or data on the industrial possibili- 
ties as they affect your particular in- 
dustry, may be obtained from the In- 
dustrial Department of the Beauhar- 
nois Power Corporation, University 





_ Tower, Montreal, Canada. 


Harvests and Highlines—Fully dis- 
cusses the history of empowered agricul- 
ture in American industrial develop- 
ment. Offered free by Middle West 
Utilities Company, 20 North Wacker 
Drive, Chicago. 

An Easy Way to Chart Your Corre- 
spondence—A booklet on the Ediphone 
bears this caption. Available from 
Thomas A. Edison, Inc., Orange, N. J. 





FORBES 


Recommends 


Investment 
Policies That Pay 


By Ray Vance 


Mr. Vance has solved many in- 
vestment problems and_ has 
made money for over 10,000 
clients in business and private 
life. Now that rare knowledge 
that is his, is made available to 
you in this book. 


Price $4.00 


Assuring 
Business Profits 


By James H. Rand, Jr. 


This book most likely will 
throw an entirely new light on 
your business thinking. It will 
cut months—and years of lost 
motion from your personal 
progress. It shows you how 
profits may be assured for your 
business with mathematical cer- 


tainty. 
Price $2.50 


Aviation’s Place in 
Tomorrow’s Business 


By Earl Reeves 


Weir Cook, War Ace and Com- 
mercial Aviation Authority, Says: 
“Leading through the present 
situation in the aviation busi- 
ness and peeping into the 
future, I believe that ‘Aviation’s 
Place in Tomorrow’s Business’ 
is the most complete, concise 
and interesting treatise of the 
subject published to date.” 


Price $3.50 


Send for FREE Examination! 


B. C. FORBES PUBLISHING CO. 


120 Fifth Avenue, New York 9-15-30 


Gentlemen: 
Please send me at once for FREE EX- 
AMINATION the books checked below. 


After five days I will either return them 
or send you my remittance for them. 


J Investment Policies That Pay 
0 Assuring Business Profits 
0 Aviation’s Place in Tomorrow’s Business 
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Mem Whe Are 


Making America 
By B. C. Forbes 


Editor, Forbes Magazine 

It remained for B. C. Forbes to 
write this fascinating business bi- 
ography. In this book you get the 
true life-stories of fifty men—giants 
of industry—exactly as Mr. Forbes 
got them from the lips of his sub- 
jects. This book is one of our best 
sellers. 


Price $3.00 


Creative Thinkers 


By Herbert N. Casson 


Written by a man of international 
renown in the business and financial 
world, “Creative Thinkers” will give 
you what has proven the turning 
point in many men’s lives—SELF 
DISCOVERY. Already this book 
has been given a remarkable recep- 
tion in the United States, England 
and Germany. 


Price $2.00 


Keys to Success 


By B. C. Forbes 


Here is one of the great books 
on how to achieve success in life 
and business. Intensely practical, 
vivid, inspiring and invigorating. 

Mr, Forbes points out not only 
the qualifications for success but 
also how to develop those qualifica- 
tions to the fullest extent. 


Price $2.00 
Send for FREE Examination! 


B. C. Forbes Publishing Co. 
120 Fifth Avenue, New York 9:15:30 


Gentlemen: Please send me at once for FREE 
Examination the books. checked below. After five 
days I will either return them or send you my 
remittance for them. 


Men Who Are Making America 
Creative Thinkers 
O Keys To Success 





INVESTMENT 
Booklets 


The following booklets, 
pamphlets, etc., will be 
sent free on request by 
the companies mentioned 


Stock Market Profits—Describes test - 


methods employed in stock market trad- 
ing. Offered free by American Institute 
of Finance, 260 Tremont Street, Boston. 
Odd Lot Trading—Shows many advan- 
tages offered both to large and small 
investors in diversifying their security 
holdings. Contains, also, many sugges- 
tions which will be appreciated by 
investors and traders. Copy F. 445 will 
be sent without obligation by John 
Muir & Co., 39 Broadway, New York. 


How Much Should Your Money Earn? 
—An interesting discussion of the sub- 
ject will be mailed, without obligation, 
to investors by Caldwell & Company, 
420 Union Street, Nashville, Tenn. 

Trading Methods—Helpful informa- 
tion for traders is to be found in the 
handbook which Chisholm & Chapman, 
52 Broadway, New York, offer to send 
on request. Write Department J9. 

L. A. Young Spring & Wire Corp.— 
Prince & Whitely, 25 Broad Street, New 
York, will send on request a copy of 
their latest Weekly Review, Bulletin 
F-172, containing an analysis of this 
stock. 

Bond & Share Units—Possibilities of 
increasing income through investment in 
the securities of small loan banks are 
described in a circular issued by Felix 
Auerbach Company, 282 Broadway, New 
York. 


Is It Impossible?7—A new booklet 
offered by Founders Securities Trust, 
209b Washington Street, Boston, is of 
interest to every investor. 

Weekly Market Letter—A copy of 
this selected list of leading stocks for 
investment on request to Tobey & Kirk, 
25 Broad Street, New York. 

Practical and Applied Stock Market 
Investment—Details of this new course 
upon application to McNeel Institute of 
Investment Education, Inc., 126 New- 
bury Street, Boston. 

Stock Market Bulletins—Address In- 
vestors Research Bureau, Division 756, 
Chimes Building, Syracuse, New York, 
for complete copies of their current 
stock market bulletins containing the 
names of bargain stocks which they 
recommend. No obligation. 

United Founders Corporation — A 
booklet on organized investing and a 
copy of the semi-annual report for the 
six months ended May 31, 1930, may be 
secured from Founders General Corpo- 
ration, 50 Pine Street, New York. 

Market Review—Containing analyses 
and charts on a number of leading 
securities will be mailed upon request to 
M. C. Bouvier & Co., 20 Broad Street, 
New York. 


FORBES for? 


A 
LITTLE 


LAUGH 


He Didn’t Know 

A dealer in South Georgia carried 
Rastus Johnson during the Spring and 
Summer so that Rastus could make his 
cotton crop. It turned out to be a good 
year and Rastus had enough money to 
pay his account at the store and still 
have some left over. 

After paying his account, he went 
across the street and bought quite a lot 
of goods for cash. The dealer who had 
given Rastus so much credit learned of 
this and the next time he saw him said, 
“Rastus, I carried you all Spring and 
Summer and now you go across the 
street and buy stuff for cash. What’s 
the idea?” 

“Why, Mistah Boss,” replied Rastus 
in a surprised tone, “Ah didn’t know 
you-all sells fo’ cash!”—$5 prize to A. 
Holman, New York, N. Y. 


Modern Chemistry 

Two druggists were talking about one 
of their confreres who had just died. 

“He was a great druggist,” said one. 

“He was,” admitted the other. “But 
don’t you think he made his chicken 
salad sandwiches a little too salty?”— 
Prize of Forbes book to C. Klein, 
Chicago, IIl. 


Not Even Seriously Injured 
A cowpuncher ordered a steak at a ° 
restaurant. The waiter brought it in— 
rare—very rare. The puncher looked at 
it and demanded that it be returned to 
the kitchen and cooked. 
“Tis cooked,” snapped the waiter. 
“Cooked——” said our friend the pun- 
cher. “I’ve seen critters hurt worse 
than that and get well.”—Exchange. 


Hole a Day 

Old Golf Club Member: “Well, what 
did you do it in?” 

New Member: “Seventy-six.” 

Old Golf Club Member: “Very good, 
indeed.” 

New Member: “Yes, and to-morrow 
I’m going to play the second. hole.”— 
Exchange. 


The Stagger System 

First Citizen: “Now that you have 
two cars I suppose you'll Have to build 
a two-car garage.” 

Second Citizen: “No, the old one will 
be big enough. My wife will use it at 
night and my son in the daytime.”—- 
Clipped. 


Forses pays $5 for the best story 
and presents a Forbes book for each 
story used. 





